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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


GROMYKO, having held up the adjournment of 
the United Nations Assemb ly in New York by his 
insistence on making a speech on the recent riots 

Pongam prison-cé _ only succeeded in fixing 
the Russian Ge vernment more firmly in an awkward position. 
By the \ lence of his protests, which, with their 
references to the alleged slaughter of prisoners in experiments 
with flame-throwers and other sded even the 
usual n measure of abusiveness, he « valy succeeded in 
strengihening the suspicion that the Russian delegation at the 
Assembly has been badly rattled. M. Vyshinsky’s handling of 
the transpareniiy well-meant Indian resolution on the prisoners 
question having left the Assembly with a strong impression 
that the Ru simply did not want a quick end to the 
Korean war, it was up to M. Gromyko to retrieve the position. 
Instead he only made it worse. The British delegate, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, used exactly the right tactics in welcoming the 
suggestion that there should be an investigation into the Pongam 
incident, in which eighty-seven Korean civilian internees were 
killed in a clash with their American guards. An investigation 
is appropriate in any case, to fix as far as possible the exact 
responsibility for such a death-roll. But whatever is discovered 
in connection with this particular incident, it is even plainer now 
than before that the general situation, in which the dangerous 
problem of the Korean prisoners is kept in suspense and the 
war itself is prolonged, is first and foremost a Russian responsi- 
bility. M. Vyshinsky and M. Gromyko may have as difficult 
a task in Moscow as in New York explaining how this came 
to be made so plain to the whole world. 
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M. Pinay’s Surprise Packet 


So sudden was M. Pinay’s announcement of his Govern- 


that it is hardly surprising that President 
Auriol showed some reluctance to accept it. It is true that in 
the first half of December he seemed to be deliberately 
heading for trouble by driving the Assembly too hard in~his 
attempt to get the Budget through. Some members of his 
party, the Independents, were already preparing for the 
Government's downfall and threatening in advance that they 
would not enter any new alliance with whatever party brought 


ment’s resignation 


it down. It was a sweeping threat since, besides the Popular 
Republicans, whose hesitations concerning family allowances 
caused M. Pinay to resign, Socialists and Gaullists besides the 
inevitable Communists were all willing to give him the fatal 
push. But early last week the French Premier decided that 
he would not force the Assembly to face at the series 
of votes of confidence for which he was calling, and in the 
pause which followed he began to gather strength once more. 
Organisations of farmers and shopkeepers assured him of their 
continued faith in his policies. It is still not clear where M. 
Pinay’s decision to resign in spite of everything has got him. 
It is possible that he is ‘seeking the greatest possible assurance 
of support for the next and hardest phase of the Budget 
debates. What is more, officials of O.E.E.C. have hinted that 
another devaluation of the franc may be necessary. It may well 
be. Despite M. Pinay’s success earlier in the year in floating a 
State loan and keeping down the price of gold his economic 
policy has always been something of a tour de force. And 
it is On economic policy rather than on political finesse that 
the welfare of France really depends. 


once 


Tunisia 

Things are quieter in Tunisia now that the Bey has come to 
the conclusion that for the moment French pressure is less 
easily resisted than that of the nationalists around him, and 
has signed the two reform decrees (establishing municipal and 
regional councils on which French and Tunisian representation 
will be equal) over which he and the Resident-General had 
their undignified exchanges last week. The Bey indeed had 
little choice, for if he had refused again, the French would 
certainly have transferred his powers to a regency council and 
exiled some of his most fervently nationalist relatives. In 
France the Bey’s capitulation has been represented as a great 
victory, but from the outside it is not so easy to see it in 
such a rosy light. Tension has eased, and that is good, but 
one notes that the Neo-Destourians declare the Bey’s approval 
of the decrees to be null and void and promise that “ the 
people’s struggle shall continue so long as its legitimate 
aspirations have not been satisfied.” The French Govern- 
ment has given proof that its intention is to satisfy these 
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legitimate aspirations, but gradually; the nationalists, however, 
are unwilling to wait while self-government comes on the instal- 
ment plan, and the French settlers, a large minority, are on the 
other hand apt to regard every concession granted by Paris 
to native nationalism as a betrayal. This is a familiar pattern. 
All who wish to see the orderly development of North Africa 
must also wish to see the Tunisians and the French settlers 
persuaded that the best hope for Tunisia is for both to accept 
the reform programme and work steadily in support of it. 
Whether the nationalists can be so persuaded while so many of 
their most able leaders remain in exile or internment is another 
matter, and one which Paris must sooner or later face. 


Bases in Spain 

Those Washington correspondents who have decided that 
an agreement will shorily be signed under which the United 
States naval and air forces will obtain bases in Spain have 
not been working on their own imagination alone. Negotiations 
have been going on for well over a year, there have been recent 
visits to Spain by important officials of the American Defence 
Department, and pressure from Congress, which has already 
authorised the expenditure of over £44,000,000 on military aid 
for Spain, is likely to increase rather than relax now that a new 
President and a new Secretary of State are in sight. Whatever 
the result of this increased activity may be, we can be sure 
that there will be the maximum outcry from the Communist 
Governments against it and that there will be some echo in 
this country, where the memory of the Spanish Civil War still 
has a mysterious power to make otherwise reasonable people 
behave foolishly. It is therefore as well to discount it in 
advance. The emotional Leftism of 1936 is better dead. The 
live issues today are the specific military advantages of having 
American bases in Spain, and the countervailing disadvantages 
of closer association with the least democratic European 
State west of the Iron Curtain. The military gain is obviously 
not negligible, but in view of the existence of powerful Ameri- 
can air bases in Morocco and of the status of France as a 
major member of the Atlantic alliance, the case for new com- 
mitments in Spain certainly ought to be fully argued—not taken 
for granted. In any case it must be proved that this is the 
best of all the alternative ways in which to spend another 
£44,000,000 on Western-.defence. The political loss also must 
be assessed with care. To the extent that the Communist 
countries are genuinely frightened by the new move their 
reaction must be taken into account, for it is always in the 
interest of the West to reduce any genuine Communist fears 
of attack. But beyond that it is difficult to see any political 
disadvantages other than those which spring from confusion 
and prejudice. Military aid to Spain certainly does not imply 
political approval for General Franco. 


Silence in Vienna 


The admission of “ neutralists,” pacifists and others to 
the ranks of the partisans of peace made very little difference 
to the final vote when the Vienna Peace Congress broke up on 
Saturday. The Congress adopted resolutions to which no one 
in the Kremlin could possibly object, and the delegates went 
away rejoicing. The whole expensive episode ended as 
jubilantly and unanimously as the Warsaw Congress of 1950, 
and but for one tiresome detail its organisers could congratu- 
late themselves on another piece of successful propaganda. 
The detail they forgot, or chose to ignore, was contained in 
the speeches of several “ neutralist ” or pacifist delegates, from 
Madame Piaggio of Genoa to Canon C. F. Harmon of South 
Marston, Wilts. It was a plain question, blunfty addressed 
to the Russians—and the Russians never answered. Why, 
asked Canon Harmon, do they retain the German prisoners of 
war? And when do they mean to release them? Why, 
asked Madame Piaggio, did Mr. Vyshinsky refuse to accept the 
Indian proposals for settling the problem of the prisoners of 
war in Korea? Did Mr. Ehrenburg, Mr. Fadayev, Mr. 
Simenoy and the Metropolitan Nikolai put their heads together 
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and come to no conclusion ? Or did they ring the Kremlin 
and receive no answer? At any rate they had nothing to say 
in Vienna where “the greatest coalition of men and forces 
that the world has ever known ” (the phrase is Signor Nitti’s) 
was waiting on their words. 


British Transport’s Christmas Card 


There must be many people making Christmas journeys 
this year who wonder how, in the light of the British 
Transport Commission’s intention to raise fares yet again, 
they can possibly do it next year. When the Minister of 
Transport told the Commons just before the recess that the 
Commission intended to submit to the Transport Tribunal a 
new passenger charges scheme nobody had any right to be 
surprised. The Commission had never pretended to be pleased 
with the political manoeuvre that ended with the lopping off 
of some £2,000,000 of the revenue whith they expected to 
gain from the fare scheme which had been approved early in 
1952. They were sure to try again to cover the increase in 
their running costs. Even their resort to the clauses of the 
1947 Transport Act which make it quicker to intro- 
duce a new scheme than to try to alter an old 
one should certainly not have come as a shock either to 
the present Minister of Transport or to the Labour Party, 
which drew up that Act. It will be best to forget the Parlia- 
mentary mechanics of fare changes for a time and concentrate 
instead on the distinct possibility that a new increase may 
defeat itself by causing people contemplating marginal rail 
journeys, such as holiday visits, to change their minds. If the 
move towards deflation really gathers strength, passenger travel 
by rail is bound to be cut. And if the Transport Commission 
is determined to go ahead with the new scheme just the same 
there is a great deal to be said for introducing some flexibility 
into it with a view to softening the blow. Might it not be 
possible, for example, to lower fares for the long-distance rail 
services, which are notoriously cheap to run, with a view to 
attracting passengers and filling the trains ? 


The Ideal Contributor 


The intimation in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal 
Comment” on a later page of this issue that he feels that 
he can no longer undertake to produce an article a week 
for the Spectator will be read with the deepest regret by the 
thousands who have so long delighted in what has been 
without question the most distinguished page of this journal— 
or indeed in weekly journalism in this country. Mr. Nicolson 
has stated the reasons for his decision. They are quite 
explicit, and there are no others. The suggestion that 
“ Marginal Comment” is in danger of becoming repetitive or 
trite is, of course, fantastic. ts eternal freshness has been a 
perpetual marvel. But its writer's desire to be freed from the 
inexorable demand the Friday article makes on him week by 
week cannot be resisted. He has established himself as 
unquestionably the outstanding essayist of the day, and it will 
be a lasting satisfaction to the Spectator that it is in its pages 
that he has unfolded his wit and wisdom so regularly and so 
long. He is not deserting these pages, but he will appear hence- 
forward.as an occasional rather than an invariable contributor. 
An association deeply valued on the receiving side—and not, 
there is reason to think, unappreciated on the other—will 
therefore happily still continue. One word should be added 
on an aspect of “Marginal Comment” of which its readers could 
have no knowledge. Never was the legend that literary men 
are congenitally unmethodical been more decisively dispelled 
than by Mr. Nicolson. Never, whether its writer happened 
to be at home or abroad, ill or well, has his article failed to 
arrive on the regular day. Not once in three months has it 
been a line long or a line short; it alone of all the contributions 
for the week’s issue has gone straight to the printer unread. 
Never have relations between a writer and the paper he has 
adorned been more unclouded. Their memory will long remain 
as a warm spot ina cold world. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS ? 


T needs something of an effort to recall one. The politically- 
minded might feel it necessary to go back to 1910 or 
thereabouts, those halcyon days when a war seven thousand 

miles off in South Africa was well forgotten and no major 
war in Europe thought of. Certainly we must go back beyond 
1938, when the shadow of the Munich settlement stirred fore- 
bodings which the event all too tragically justified. But the 
past is past, and there is no gain in resurrecting it except so 
far as it directly determines the future. It is enough to consider 
the Christmas that the world is celebrating this week. What 
of it? A merry Christmas? In Korea? In Kenya? In 
Malaya? In Indo-China? In New York, where at the 
United Nations Assembly the Soviet campaign of antagonism 
came near to excelling itself in Sunday’s nocturnal sitting ? 
The contrast between the first Christmas and each celebration 
of it since has varied in degrees of poignancy. In the war 
years even those to whom the celebration of Christmas was no 
more than a traditional convention, pagan possibly rather than 
Christian in origin, realised that, and were moved some to 
shame and some to cynicism. A world that has fallen short of 
its possibilities year by year had fallen short then in 
unprecedenied degree. 

Today there is nominal peace, darkened here and there by 
patches of war. Of the war itself, say in Korea, the newspapers 
tell day by day a terse and unemotional story. This hill is 
gained or lost, that communication-centre bombed from the 
air. It makes no visible difference. The front runs from sea 
to sea, almost precisely where it ran a month, six months, 
a year, ago. are killed and maimed; wives become 
widows, children orphans; the hill changes hands again; 
another comnuinication-centre gets the bombs. Yet even in 
Korea the troops, doing uncomplainingly duty that may at any 
moment mean death, keep Christmas in the spirit in which they 
have always kept it in some town or village at home. The spirit 
need not be too closely scrutinised. It often has no. consciously 
religious origin. Christmas does not for the average civilian 
or the average soldier bring much thought of Bethlehem. The 
carols may recall that, but it is the tune of the carols more than 
the words that makes Christmas Christmas. Yet the spirit 
of Christmas has its meaning, and bears its fruit. Goodwill 
among men is more of a reality, or perhaps less of an unreality, 
in this week when cheerfulness and kindly action is felt as 
in some special sense a duty. God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
let nothing you dismay. Why? For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
was born on Christmas Day. How clear is the sequence of 
thought to the singer or the hearer ? Only he can tell. Yet 
there is that in the words that satisfies the spirit. 

A little sentiment, sternly eschewed at other seasons, may 
be permissible at Christmas, but life is a practical thing, and 
the practical question whether for mankind in general and 
this kingdom in particular the Christmas of 1952 can be kept 
with greater hope and confidence than its recent predecessors 
demands an answer. To furnish one is by no means easy. At 
least no major war is raging. That in itself is something that 
could not be taken for granted. It has been said, and with 
some reason, that if “ the war ”—its form and nature have been 
too obvious to make further characterisation necessary—did 
not come by the end of 1952 it would not come at all; the 
west would be strong enough by then to deter all aggression 
from the éast. The end of 1952 is here, and it has justified 
the prediction only in part. The prospect of war, says Mr. 
Churchill, says Mr. Eden, says President Truman, has receded. 
But how far? We cannot yield to the insidious temptation 
of listening only to what it is satisfying to hear, and turn deaf 


Mien 


ears to, for example, General Ridgway when, charged as he 
is with the immense responsibility of defending Western 
Europe, he “rejects as unjustifiable and dangerous the view 
that potential aggressors do not want war, are not ready for 
war and will not precipitate war; that we are in for a long 
cold war and therefore should adjust our plans accordingly.” 
That is not an assertion that war is coming. General Ridgway 
probably does not believe, on balance, that it is. But to 
assume the danger over, and on the strength of that to relax 
preparations to meet it, would be the grossest folly. Russia’s 
hostility towards the west is undisguised. Every speech made 
by Mr. Vyshinsky or Mr. Gromyko, and every article in Pravda, 
demonstrates it. If Russia thought she could win a short war 
without the destruction of her cities and her industries she 
would almost certainly strike. If she thinks that by maintain- 
ing the cold war she can compel her potential enemies to arm 
tll they strain their economies to the breaking-point the cold 
war will continue. It is a grim reflection, but an inescapable 
one, that to preserve the peace—not indeed the peace that 
the spirit of Christmas embodies but the retreat from war in 
which alone that spirit can flower—the only way is to give 
General Ridgway, subject to the considered views of the 
Defence Ministers of the Western Powers. the forces he con- 
siders he needs. Half-preparation is hardly better than none, 

The bells of Christmas are not ready yet to ring out the 
thousand years of war, ring in the thousand years of peace, 
Tennyson was nearer the mark when he foresaw the nations’ 
airy navies grappling in the central blue. But security has more 
than one meaning and more than one field of application. 
We are not yet secure from war. The firmest believers in the 
United Nations cannot contend that an organisation on which 
so many hopes were reposed has carried us far in that direction 
yet. Certainly the Assembly which has just entered on a long 
Christmas recess has done little to hearten the optimists. But 
the efforts cannot be relaxed. More, it may be, in reality has 
yeen achieved than appearances would suggest. The perpetual 
isolation of the States whose intentions are most feared is in 
present circumstances a good sign. On question after question 
on which the Assembly divides there is a minority vote of five— 
Russia and the four States she dominates. The world is on one 
side and the totalitarian Communists on the other. Their 
number and their strength—for the -new China must be 
reckoned with them—are not to be underrated. But even so 
the demonstration to Moscow of how the forces are aligned 
must be something of a deterrent. There is always, moreover, 
the question of what is happening on the other side of the hill 
—or of the curtain. Mr. Noel-Baker observed pertinently in a 
speech at Derby on Sunday that obviously all was not well 
in the Iron Curtain countries, and-noted as significant evidence 
of that the fact that of eleven Communists who signed the 
Cominform manifesto against Yugoslavia in 1948 seven had 
since been executed for treason. Whatever Christmas may 
be in Moscow, Christmas in Warsaw and Christmas in Prague 
will not be conspicuously merry. 

But if security against war matters supremely to mankind 
so, hardly less, does security against want. Here, so far as 
our own country is concerned, there is more room for cheerful- 
ness. Life no doubt is hard. Life after a great war invariably 
is. We are slowly climbing back to solvency, and it is a long 
and rough road. But thanks to welfare measures for which both 
parties can claim credit, and neither need claim it at the 
expense of the other, no family need go short of food—as 
tens of thousands of families used to within living memory— 
today, and none of shelter, though it will be long yet before 
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the whole nation has the housing it deserves. Prices are high, 
but so are wages. The predicted unemployment has not 
materialised on any substantial scale, and unemployment pay, 
when that has to be called on, is enough to stave off want. 
Family allowances have eased many household budgets. The 
question is not whether at this Christmas conditions are what 
we would wish them—they manifestly are not—but whether 
they are better than prevailed at the Christmas of 1951 and its 
ten or a dozen predecessors. The answer must be that on 
the whole they are. We are not moving fast, but the move- 
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ment is in the right direction. And the spirit of Christmas ? 
Perhaps the House of Commons adjourned too soon to get 
infected with it. Tolerance, goodwill, mutual helpfulness are 
of the essence of it. And the mind can in some degree be 
independent of circumstance. It can make its own peace, but 
not by centring itself on things seen and temporal. There is 
a wider environment and a larger hope. Yet the Christmas 
message was of peace on earth to men of goodwill. It is.as 
they endeavour to create that for one another that the 
Christmas spirit is seen in action. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE decision of the Duke of Edinburgh to take 
up flying, and his success in completing _ his 
first solo flight after ten hours’ tuition, is very 
interesting, and from one point of view very satis- 


factory, in that it identifies the Queen’s consort in so 
direct and personal a way not only with the air-arm of the 
defence forces, but with that form of transport which of all 
others has almost limitless potentialities in the future. But 
certain other considerations do enter in. The Duke is a keen 
polo-player, and there is not as far to fall from a polo-pony 
as from an aeroplane (or with an aeroplane) if anything should 
go wrong. In the eyes of the nation, and of the Common- 
wealth, the life of the Duke of Edinburgh is second only to 
the Queen’s in value and importance. Should any unneces- 
sary risks at all be taken with it? One member of the Royal 
Family, the Duke of Kent, it will be recalled, was killed ten 
years ago in an air crash. But he was not flying the machine 
himself, and it has to be recognised, particularly on the morrow 
of the worst aeroplane accident in history, that safety in the 
air has not yet been attained, perhaps will never be completely 
attainable, for pilot or passenger. King George VI won his 
wings, but he never, I think, flew as pilot after ascending the 
throne. What then of the Duke of Edinburgh ? Provided he 
shows himself fully proficient, as he undoubtedly will, and 
exercises all the scrupulous care which he knows is expected 
of him, he should be as safe when at the controls himself as 
he would be if travelling as a passenger. No one would 
suggest that he or the Queen herself should eschew air-travel. 
* * k * 

I have been sent the full text of the latest of the periodical 
broadcast conversations between the Spectator’s German cor- 
respondent, Ernst Friedlaender, and the German Chancellor. 
Since it took place last week it naturally turned on the post- 
ponement of the third reading debate on the Bill approving 
the contractual agreements and the European Defence Treaty. 
Dr. Adenauer insisted that that procedure would in the end 
actually save time instead of wasting it, and emphasised the fact 
that his own attitude on the treaties had not changed in any res- 
pect. “I stand,” he said, “ by the treaties; I stand by my 
European policy.” More interesting, if less intrinsically 
important, were some observations Dr. Adenauer made about 
procedure in the Bundestag. “We have got a Government,” 
he said, “ with no experience of opposition, and an Opposition 
with no experience of government. In the older democracies 
every Minister once sat on the Opposition benches, and every 
Opposition leader was once a Minister. That makes for 
restraint and mutual understanding. In the Federal Republic 
things are more difficult.” Time, however, will cure that. 

* * * * 

Ralph Deakin will be deeply and widely mourned as a 
journalist among journalists, but much more as a friend 
among friends. As Foreign Editor of The Times he was 
highly efficient, not indeed in the sense that men like Valentine 
Chirol and Wickham Steed and Harold Williams were, 
for since Williams’ death The Times has had no Foreign Editor 
of the old type—a journalist who has done a long apprentice- 
ship as correspondent in foreign capitals and comes home 
finally to influence policy and write leading articles, as well 
as arranging for competent representation in key centres abroad. 


Deakin was an organiser, not a writer, though he did 
occasionally write very interesting “ turn-overs” as the result 
of some holiday abroad. He was the kindliest of men, always 
ready to give help when it was solicited; as lately as last week 
I rang him up to consult him on a technical matter, and got at 
once just exactly the advice and information I wanted. He 
liked nothing better than advising his friends about prospective 
holidays somewhere in Europe, a matter on which he con- 
sidered their tastes (as he knew or imagined them) with 
studious care. A few years ago two of his friends, myself and 
another, consulted him separately about a holiday—our first 
post-war holiday—in Switzerland. After due thought he 
decided on Oberhofen, on Lake Thun, for me, and sent me 
a beautiful little sketch-map (on Times notepaper) of the 
range of Alps we should see from our window. His other 
friend he sent to Zug, on Lake Zug, and with results as com- 
pletely satisfactory, I believe, as in my case. At the Reform 
Club, where he regularly lunched, a vacant chair will make 
many hearts sad. 


*k 


Sir Alfred Munnings having sold a first edition of his auto- 
biography, decorated with sketches by himself, at Christie’s 
to an American purchaser, has presented the proceeds—-350 
guineas—to the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lower Sloane 
Sireet. Sick animals are prayed for there once a month, and 
Sir Alfred has explained to an interviewer that * Dr. Nicholson 
[the minister or incumbent] is a good soul. He prays for 
animals and it is marvellous to see dogs there—-with their 
heads hanging over the pews.” [ am sure Dr. Nicholson is a 
good soul; whether he is a good Dr. is not quite so certain. 
I have had by me for some time a cutting describing how a 
new religion, “ The New Pentecostal Church of Christ.” was 
inaugurated on a Saturday afternoon in 1948 by “His Beatitude 
the ‘Most Rev. Mar Georgius I, Patriarch of Glastonbury, 
General Moderator of the Fellowship of Christian Free 
Churches.” The Minister of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
the Rev. H. P. Nicholson became “ the Very Rev.” as Modera- 
tor of the new denomination. To add to the Ph.D. after his 
name the “archbishop” conferred on him an M.A. degree. After- 
wards he told a reporter “ They are International University 
degrees.” Readers of this column will have heard something 
of that kind of degree before. 

* * * * 

It is very right that the Home Secretary should be considering 
seriously the introduction of legislation making it an offence to 
be found in possession of an offensive weapon without lawful 
reason in a public place, but the definition of weapon for this 
purpose is likely to be baffling. I noted a heading last week 
“Man Murders Wife With Hatchet.” It was really very wrong 
of him to do it with a hatchet, an implement devised for quite 
other uses. But you can hardly make it an offence to be found 
on a country road with a hatchet in a pocket or a tool-bag. 
No doubt the effective words here are “ without lawful reason.” 
but if the person who intended the tool for dispatching his wife 
said he was going to cut down a tree, or split logs, with it who 
could gainsay him? And the Home Secretary mentioned 
among useful objects turned to nefarious ends razor-blades, 
bicycle-chains, knives, scissors and bottles. The efforts of 
the draftsmen will be watched with interest. JANUS. 
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Kapenguria Interlude 


By MARGERY MUMFORD sa : 
i “ Kitale, Kenya. 


N the drive to Kitale I wondered why some settlers 


had passed through all that lovely country, 
undulating downland, vast fields of barley and 


oats now ready for harvest, rich forests of cedar 
and olive and podocarpus, and pressed on to the 
north. It is six hours’ fast driving from Nairobi to Kitale, but 


when you get there you understand its seductiveness. Person- 
ally I lusted after the land at Kapenguria itself, an area reserved 
for the Suk tribe, where no white man may own land. Seven 
thousand feet above sea-level, the climate is delicious—sunny, 
blue-skied, a slight nip in the morning air. Grassy slopes, 
indigenous forest, masses of wild flowers, including delphinium, 
hibiscus, a pinky-red thistle of handsome growth. purpie. 
yellow, blue, scarlet, pink flowers. The flat-topped acacias 
reminiscent of the umbrella-topped pines of the Mediterranean. 
Acres of sunflowers in flower just now. The tall. slim Suk, 
the men with their coiffure of cow-dung, handsome, proud 
(but remember the Suk affair of 1950 when three hundred 
frenzied fanatics attacked a Government party and murdered 
two policemen and a District Commissioner in face of fire). 
rhe women, good-looking and tall and slender, wearing grace- 
ful skirts of skins which do not conceal their breasts, and 
enormous necklaces and earrings of beads sirung on copper 
wire. 


Ihe allure of Kapenguria is enhanced by the views of 
the volcanic landscape of the north, where you look into 


Abyssinia, the misty blue or purple cones and battlements 
and fretted cornices of the spewed-out bowels of the earth. 
You look at the Africa that challenges the white man, the 
land that bears affinity with the self in us all that we believe 
to be vestigial, but which sometimes shows a liveliness that 
disturbs and shames our respectable civilised selves. You 
stand in the bracken and the flowers and the soft grass that 
befools you into thinking that you might be in England on a 
perfect summer’s day, and you look into that Africa where the 
scarcity of water breeds fierce, cruel men and where the graces 
and knick-knacks of civilisation count for nothing 

The morning drive to Kapenguria, 27 miles from Kitale, is a 
never-faiiing delight, but the dusty drive back in the evening 
is tiresome and irritating. The Press is reasonably well catered 
for, once the correspondents get back to Kitale, for a Tele- 
printer has been installed in the Post Office with an able expert 
to operate it. The air mail service to Nairobi, twice weekly, has 
not helped me to get my letters to England in under a week. 
Everyone suffers from the inconveniences of being 260 miles 
from Nairobi, and for the defence, hearing the evidefice against 
their clients for the first time, the physical distance and the diffi- 
culty of communication, must be galling. The protection of the 
Crown witnesses seems to be the final argument for holding 
the trial outside Nairobi. 

Mr. Pritt has made many objections in Court to leading 
questions or hearsay evidence or inadmissible evidence. The 
Indian Penal Code and the Emergency Regulations are con- 
stantly being quoted. This strictly legal aspect of the trial 
is extremely puzziing to the African public. and some of their 
comments have been revealing. There is the African soldier, 
on duty at Kapenguria, who asked his officer why Government 
had not killed Kenyatta when they arrested him, and if that 
had proved impossible why did Government not bribe this 
Bwana from England who was defending Kenyatta so that 
he went away again. In the Kikuyu Reserve there is some 
bewilderment that the Queen herself should have sent out her 
very own Counsel to defend Kenyatta ! 

European opinion is not always more balanced. The public 
attending the trial has so far been largely European (every- 
one must obiain a pass from the District Commissioner before 
entering Kapenguria District, a regulation obtaining since the 
1950 Suk affair) and one does not hear much support for the 


holding of the trial. “ Whatever did they want to try them for ? 
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They could have kept them shut up under the Emergency 
Regulations,” or, “ Why waste time and money like this ? 
They should put a Sten gun through the window.” When you 
hear this sort of remark, or the Old Settler at the Club informs 
you that he always beats his Africans, but that they love him, 
you feel a despair that destroys all hope for the inter-racial 
future of Kenya. But something happened in Kitale that made 
the Press correspondents wonder whether the Old Settler 
had not monopolised their attention, so that they had failed 
to meet the less obtrusive liberal-minded white citizen of Kenya. 

What happened was that a party which some of the white 
residents of Kitale wished to arrange for the Press became a 
party held in a private house for the Press and representatives 
of all communities in Kitale—African, Asian and European. 
Even the ogre Mr. Pritt was invited, and his colleagues, Mr. 
Diwan Chaman Lal, Mr. Davies (the West African barrister), 
Mr. Kapila (the Nairobi Indian advocate) and Mr. Marumbi, 
the Acting General Secretary of the Kenya Africa Union. 
There was a reaily cordial atmosphere, and you did not see, 
as so often at such parties, racial groups, but everywhere a mix- 
ture, talking and laughing. Some serious discussion was had 
in the middle of this party, but it would be unwise, when it is 
still uncertain whether the child has even been conceived, to 
name it or describe its attributes. But because of its potentiali- 
ties, just because it did happen, the discussion which took place 
is worth describiiig in some detail. A small group first got 
together and were talking; more and more people joined until 
I reckon there were fifiy or sixty sympathetic, interested people 
listening. 

Mr. Diwan Chaman Lal, a member of the Government of 
India and a barrister, spoke: he appealed for co-operation be- 
tween the races, for a breaking-down of suspicion. He asked 
for an immediate start, however humble. He spoke passion- 
ately against violence, and said he had so spoken in Nairobi 
to Indian and African representatives. He gave an assurance 
that the Indian community would co-operate, and then asked 
Mr. Marumbi. the Acting General Secretary of K.A.U. (of 
which the Prosecutor claims that Mau Mau is its militant wing) 
to speak for the Africans. Mr. Marumbi, whose father was 
Goan and whose mother was Masai, speaks perfect English, 
is unobtrusively smart. has delightful manners, is, I venture to 
prophesy, a man to watch if you are interested in Kenya 
politics. 

The fact that he is secretary of K.A.U. shows his uncom- 
promising stand for his own people (he has opted under tribal 
custom for Masai nationality); but I believe that if the White 
community were to make truly solid concessions and were 
to show a real desire for co-operation (and co-operation neces- 
sarily entails some sacrifice of your viewpoint) Mr. Marumbi, 
cultured and cultivated, would be at least a strong and vital 
span in the bridge between the races. At this discussion he 
spoke, disarmingly but firmly, of his belief in the necessity 
for co-operation between the races, and assured those present 
that Africans longed for this co-operation. A Sikh then made 
a moving contribution; there was no doubt, he said, that 
Africans and Indians wanted to see the removal of suspicion 
between the races, and wanted practical combination, but he 
asked that the Europeans should give the lead. 

Mr. Davies (the West African barrister) said something like 
this. “In my couniry the situation is not so difficult, for we 
have not the third (Indian) community to complicate it. And 
we have further been fortunate, for the mosquito kept away 
people like you (the settlers).” There was a burst of laughter, 
and I felt the meeting had been worth while if only for that 
laughter. One well-known local settler came up to me and 
said, “ The only solution, I am utterly convinced, is to open up 
the White Highlands to everybody.” I never thought to hear 
a settler of years make such a heretical statement. 

There is only hope for interracial Kenya; unity and equality 
between the three races. Was a child of hope conceived that 
evening at Kitale, and, if so, what chances are there that it will 
ever be born and survive ? There are so many bad fairies that 
one dare not even hone very much. There are the bad fairies 
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in Kenya itself—the arrogant Britisher clinging to his outmaded 
but pleasant way of life, the complacent civil servant sheltered 
from the winds that are blowing through the world, the Indian 
who would like Kenya as a colony for some of the surplus 
population of India, the embittered African criminal. Perhaps 
more immediately fatal for the emerging Kenya liberal is the 
Bad Red (or Pink) Fairy who likes to divide the world into 
Heroes and Villains and to whom the Kenya White is always 
a villain. When this Fairy writes about the villain and draws 
the villain with a sjambok in his hand (and sometimes the 
villain’s wife is flogging the poor nigger) then the decent 
instincts in the villain become discouraged. He feels he is 
being attacked, and so he tends to lose his head and may act like 
the unmitigated villain that the self-righteous Red Fairy says 


he is 


Diving for Pleasure 


By RICHARD GARNETT 
O the amateur diver the Mediterranean is the most 
hospitable of seas. There is no tide to disturb the mud 
on the bottom; the sand as a rule is too coarse to remain 
suspended in the water, which is therefore very clear, and the 
sea is so warm that you may bathe in it from May to October 
with no compulsion from a sense of duty. 

Just after the war clubs were formed in France and Italy 
by a number of amateur divers. Some of them were archaeolo- 
gists or ichthyologists, just as some mountain-climbers are 
geologists or botanists; but most of them were driven to explore 
the under-water world by the same urge that sends climbers to 
the top of the Alps. Their technique is extraordinarily safe, 
and by the end of 1951 the Club Alpin Sous-Marin of Cannes, 
the most active of these clubs, had made over seven thousand 
dives, often to a depth of twenty fathoms, without a single 
serious accidegt. The number by now must be well over eight 
thousand. 

The apparatus is quite self-contained and consists of one 
Or two steel cylinders, each holding a thousand litres of free 
air compressed to two hundred atmospheres (about a ton and 
a quarter per square inch), a pressure that is illegal in England, 
though apparently quite safe in France. This air is fed through 
a demand-valve, which lowers its pressure to that of the 
surrounding medium and makes it possible to breathe under 
water as easily as on land. The diver wears a belt 
weighted with lead to counteract his natural buoyancy, and 
the glass mask over the eyes and rubber fins on the feet that 
are now a familiar sight on the Riviera. The air-bottles have 
a reserve to enable you to reach the surface when the main 
supply is exhausted; and they are designed so that, if you use 
a pair of bottles and do not go below twenty fathoms, your 
air gives out before you begin to be in danger of suffering from 
the “bends,” the unpleasant disease that afflicts deep-sea 
divers who come out of high pressures too quickly. The 
duration under water is from fifteen minutes to an hour and a 
half, according to the depth. 

I am neithe? a good nor a courageous swimmer, but I found 
the technique surprisingly easy to acquire, and was able to ven- 
ture down to the limiting depth after a couple of lessons. 
There was very little to learn—merely to keep gulping air into 
my eustachian tubes whenever there was pressure on my ears, 
and to control my movements in a medium where my body 
seemed to have no weight and I could swim freely in any 
direction. 

Then I went out in a boat to dive in deep water at one of 
the submarine cliffs round the Hes de Lérins. You do not 
wear ear-plugs, but sound can only be heard a few fathoms 
below the surface. At greater depth you have to rely on 
sight and touch, and I found that I was peculiarly conscious of 
those two senses. The bottom was dimly visible, grey and 
distant, seven or eight fathoms below, a deep blue curtain of 
sca hung on all sides, and the sun, broken by the waves into 
moving shafts of light, played for a few feet through the dusty 
water. The surface looked like a wrinkled and impenetrable 
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ceiling of mercury just overhead. The more experienced divers 
had gone down first, leaving in their wake a firework-display 
of silver bubbles, which wobbled up in intermittent clusters. 
There was a faint noise, like bacon frying, made by the clash 
of small waves on the surface, and regularly, from somewhere 
below, came the distant mew of air escaping from divers’ 
exhaust-valves. 

Then I swam gulping down into silence. If I had taken an 
extra weight or two, I could have sunk slowly without effort 
until I reached the bottom. There I found the boat’s anchor 
lying in a bed of rushy weed, with the cable curving up over- 
head. Suddenly the bottom was very close, and, since refraction 
lifts everything nearer to the plane of the glass in one’s mask, 
it seemed even closer—and therefore larger—than it really was, 
Solid objects also had the disconcerting habit of moving 
towards me when I looked at them, and retreating when I 
turned away. 

Not far from the anchor the sea-bed dropped suddenly for 
another ten fathoms or so, and the other divers had gone over 
the edge and down the side of the cliff. The steep rock looked 
a dull greenish-grey in these twilit depths, with a coat of soft 
fuzzy weed and here and there fronds of yellow gorgones, hard 
coral-like growths, standing out like horizontal trees. 
Large bristling sea-urchins nestled in the crevices of the rock- 
face, which turned out to be a warren of holes and small caves. 
I stuck my face into one of these holes, and peered into the 
gloom until my eyes became accustomed to the light. It was 
a garden of sponges in strange colours: slugs in grey, queer 
eruptions in dark terra-cotta lava, bushes in orange-brown and 
long fingers in a luminous purple-grey. These colours are 
proper to the depth, and if you take the purple sponge to the 
light of day it will appear a dirty pink. Likewise the browns 
will turn to red and orange. Branches of dark brown coral 
dotted with tiny white flowers grew down from the roof of the 
grotto; I saw the whiskers of a crayfish lurking in a corner, 
and I kept my eyes skinned for a lobster or a small octopus. 

And there were fish everywhere, fleets of small cleanly- 
coloured fish ranging up and down the side of the cliff with 
no respect of gravity. The smallest were partly translucent, 
so that it would hardly have seemed surprising if they had 
turned to water before my eyes; and the troops of minute 
ultramarine Ones were so vivid in colour that it was hard to 
see their shape, and they looked like drops of ink spattered 
into the sea and on the point of dissolving. All the smaller 
fish seemed quite unconcerned as I swam through them like 
an airship blundering through a flight of starlings. Only if 
I made a grab at one would it dart suddenly out of my grasp, 
and on one occasion I even found a fish that would let me 
stroke it. Some divers made a habit of playing with octopuses, 
teasing them and toying with them till they flop down in 
ecstasy or exhaustion. But octopuses are an acquired taste. 

There are few big fish to be seen. Many of them are too 
shy. Others are scarce; for instance, the mérou, a creature 
as stupid and vulnerable as the dodo or the great auk, was 
almost exterminated by divers with harpoon-guns in the early 
days of amateur diving. Fortunately it is now illegal in France 
to use a harpoon with compressed-air diving-gear, and divers 
are just beginning to observe fish instead of killing them. 


MR. MALLALIEU ON SPORT 


For many years J. P. W. Mallalieu’s Spectator articles on 
sport, whether football of either code, cricket or tennis or the 
Boat Race, have been widely appreciated and widely quoted. 
From next week’s issue, the first of 1953, they will be regular 
instead of occasional. There is no nation in whose life sport 
of one kind and another plays a larger or more salutary part 
than in Britain, and there is no writer who treats of sport more 
entertainingly than Mr. Mallalieu (who, incidentally, is an 
Oxford Rugby Blue). In the page he will have at his disposal 
each week he will be able to cover a wide field—from test 
matches to table tennis if he chooses—treating each topic in his 
own characteristic way. What is essentially a new departure 
will, it is believed, be generally welcomed. 


So 
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CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


I. Who wrote ? d. Nowhere in particular at no particular time. 
a. Forgive my transports on a theme like this; ». Fifteenth-century Windsor. 


fa 








{ cannot bear a French metropolis. f. Boston or Naples or Stockholm. 

b. Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull: g. Damascus, A.D. 1098. 

* God made the woman for the use of man, h. Eighteenth-century Pressburg. 
And for the good and increase of the world.” 

c. Spawn, weeds and filth, a leprous scum, 5. By what names are the following more usually known ? 
Made the running rivulet thick and dumb, a. Domenico Theotokopoulos. 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes b. Lady Casson. 

Dammed up with roots knotted like water-snakes. c. Mrs. W. Hudson Shaw. 
d. The paly moon rose in the livid east, d. Mrs. Connell Edris. 

And ‘mong the cliffs disclos’d a stately form, e. Mrs. Mallowan. 

In weeds of woe, that frantic beat her breast, f. Mrs. Ludovic Kennedy. 

And mixed her ravings with the raving storm. g. Henri Marie Beyle. 

e. Once more the Ass, with motion dull, h. Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
Upon the pivot of his skull i. Palinurus. 

Turned round his long left ear. j. Mary Ann Evans. 

f. The piteous news so much it shocked her 
She quite forgot to send the doctor. 6. Name five Presidents of the U.S.A. who were Generals. 

g. Then I fling the fisherman’s flaccid corpse 
At the feet of the fisherman's wife. 7. Arrange the following in pairs of opposites : 

h. With a goud he punched each furious dame. Sybaritic, Apolline, laconic, diatribe, periphrastic, 

i. Dust to dust and ashes to ashes, extrapolate, panegyric, Spartan, Dionysiac, “inter- 
Into the tomb the Great Queen dashes. polate. 

j. The bed-ridden man sprang up, and cried, 

And reached the door but there he died. 8. What is the significance of the following numbers ? 
And his sickly daughter with frenzied pains a. 6, 4, 8, 12, 20. d. 16-6-34-5. 
Dragged from the fire his old remains. b. 543, 550, 551. e. 453.5924. 
c. 2.80. f. 365.2422. 
2. Of what books are these the first words ? g. 1900, 1929, 1934, 1947. 

a. The education bestowed on Flora Poste by her : ; 
parents had been too expensive, athletic and pro- 9. Arrange the following in order of the date of their 
longed construction : 

b. Gumbril. Theodore Gumbril Junior, B.A. Oxon., a. Stonehenge. 
sat in his oaken stall on the north side of the School b. The stepped Pyramid of Zoser. 

Chapel . . . c. The Parthenon. 
c. I have noticed that when someone asks for you on d. Zimbabwe. oF 
. the telephone and, finding you out, leaves a message e. The Great Wall of China. 
begging you to call him up the moment you come in, f. The Pantheon at Rome. 
and it’s important, the matter is more often important : 
to him than to you. 10. What city was described by whom as ? 

d. “ We, Seth, Emperor of Azania, Chief of the Chiefs a. A beleaguered city. 
of Sakuyu. Lord of Wanda and Tyrant of the Seas, b. The great mother of strong men. 

Bachelor of the Arts of Oxford University . . .” c. A nest of ogival effects, embosomed in verdure. 

e. She came gliding along London’s broadest street, d. My most beloved Town. 
and then halted, swaying gently. e. A delight of a place, now there is nobody in it. 

f. Under certain circumstances there are a few hours in f. As grand a place as any poet could wish to live in. 
life more agreeable than the hour dedicated to the 
ceremony known as afternoon tea. 11. Who wrote ? 5 

g. Except for the Marabar Caves—and they are twenty a. The Blue Lagoon. e. The Green Hat. 
miles off—the city of Chandrapore presents nothing b. The Green Bays. f. The Black Tulip. 
extraordinary. c. The Purple Island. g. A Study in Scarlet. 

h. The opeaing chapter does not concern itself with d. The Golden Bough. h. Le Rouge et le Noir. 
Love—indeed that antagonist does not certainly i. The Scarlet Letter. 
appear until the third—and Mr. ———— is seen at 
his studies. 12. What chemical compounds are called ? 

ij. An academic life. Dr. Johnson observed, puts one a. Butter of tin. 
little in the way of extraordinary casualties. b. Sugar of lead. 

‘ ; c. Cream of Tartar. 
3. What is the name represented by an initial in each of the d. Soup. ; 
following ? e. Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents. 

a. Dwight D. Eisenhower. d. Edward G. Robinson. a : 

b. Harry S. Truman. e«C. Aubrey Smith. 13. In what cities are the following famous places ? 

c. W. Somerset Maugham. f. H. Wilson Harris. a. Cathays Park. g. Temple Meads Station. 

» b. Waverley Station. h. Lake Shore Drive. 
4. Which operas take place in ? c. Kelvingrove Park. i. Chowringhee. 
a. Eighteenth-century Cornwall. d. St. Stephen’s Green. j. Bootham. 
b. Fifteenth-century Cyprus. e. The Galle Face. k. The Hard. 
‘me f. Snowhill. 1. Petty Cury. 


c. Florence, 1299. 
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14. Who wrote ? 

a. The Provost. d. The President. 

b. The Masters. e. The Prince. 

c. The Warden. f. The Ambassadors. 


15. What have the following groups of words in common: 
a. Willeyers, settlers, perchers, teazle-cutters, winders, 
twisters, scribblers. 


b. Constantine, Dionysius, John, Maximian, Malchus, 
Martinian, Serapion. 

c. Little Maplestead, Cambridge, The Temple, 
Northampton. 

d. Sauvignon, Cabernet, Reisling, Grenache, Sirah. 

e. Macavity, Skimbleshanks, Gumbie. 

f. Crouch, Rhode, Deemster, Horstmann, Hampton. 

g. Bembo, Garamond, Walbaum, Erbar, Rockwell, 
Luxor. 


16. What was or were the exact relations of ? 
c. Juno to Jupiter. 


a. Oedipus to Antigone. 
d. Odin to Baldur. 


b. Castor to Menelaus. 


17. If you were offered the following wines at dinner, of which 
would you be suspicious ? 


a. Chateau Cheval Blanc. 

b. Chateau Cheval Noir. 
Chateau Fanning-la-Fontaine. 
1. Chateau Chasse-Spleen. 
Chateau Pouilly. 

Chateau de Meursault. 

g. Chateau Vougeot. 

h. Chateau L’Evéque. 
i. 
j. 


own © 
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Entre Deux Nuits. 
Curée Dr Peste. 


18. About what English regions do the following novelists 
chiefly write ? 
a. Eden Phillpotts g. Hall Caine. 
. Mary Webb. 
. R. H. Mottram. 
. Leo Walmsley. 
. S. R. Crockett. 
H. E. Bates. 


b. Hugh Walpole. h 
c. Arnold Bennett. i 
d. Constance Holme. j 
e. Sheila Kaye-Smith. k 
f. George Eliot. l. 


19. Who were the creators of the following detectives of 
fiction ? 
a. Detective Inspector Bland. e. Toby Dyke. 
b. Inspector French. f. Inspector Cockrill. 
c. Dr. David Wintringham. g. Sergeant Beef. 
d. Ludovic Travers. h. Sir Clinton Driffield. 


20. What are the normal words for the following expressions 
in rhyming slang ? 


a. Charley Prescott. f. Duke of Kent. 


b. Plates of meat. g. Lilley and Skinner. 
c. Trouble and strife. h. Christmas. 

d. Five to two. i. Sky. 

e. Titfer. j. Raspberry. 


21. Who or what was or is ? 


a. The Sanjak of Novibazar. 
b. Johannes the Crab. 

c. The Master of Ballantrae. 
d. The Oni of Ife. 

e. The Diet of Worms. 

f. The Nest of Singing Birds. 
g. The Fakir of Ipi. 


i 


h. The Lion of Judah. 


The answers to these questions will be printed in the 
Spectator of January 2nd. 
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An Opportunity 
By DOROTHEA RUSTOM 


NE summer afternoon, about forty years ago, when I 

was a child, three middle-aged Quakers came to call. 

Our visitors belonged to a small group which broke 
off from the main body of Friends in the early nineteenth 
century and who still wore the “ plain dress’ and used the 
“ plain speech.” We knew them quite well, two sisters who 
lived about ten miles away with their brother, a farmer. 

Their visits were always a source of delight to my sisters and 
me. The brother, who was a little shy of children, awed us 
slightly with his thick brown beard and piercing eyes, though 
he took much trouble to entertain us by showing us his collec- 
tion of fossils and odd stones when we visited him. Awed or 
not, we lost no detail of his clothes—the neatly folded white 
neckcloth, the collarless jacket and the thin round legs of his 
rather rough trousers which, innocent of turn-ups, met his 
thick, spotless but unpolished boots; perhaps what fascinated 
us most of all was his pale brown hat, like a kind of round 
bowler which he never removed except in his own house. He 
had a disconcerting way of gazing far into the distance when 
he spoke. 

We loved best the grey-haired sister who, to our amazement, 
drove the car. Though they were all gentle, there was a 
sternness about the other two which kept us at a little distance 
from them, but the Grey Sister, as we called her, stooped a 
little, which brought her nearer to us when she spoke to us, 
and she had a way of puiting a soft hand on our shoulders 
and looking straight into our eyes with her twinkling ones. She 
wore a grey alpaca dress, relieved only by a tiny white collar 


turned down over the stiffened grey band at her neck. Her 
tall erect sister wore a similar frock, but of brown, 
which toned exactly with her reddish brown hair. Secretly 


we thought it rather worldly, for them, to be so clever with 
their colours, and we envied them their becoming bonnets. 

They arrived, that summer afternoon long ago, slowly and 
carefully in their little grey car. The scarlet petrol-can, which 
one always carried on the running board in those days of few 
petrol-pumps, had been neatly repainted grey. “ Red was a 
little too gay for us, we thought,” one of them explained to 
us when we children remarked on the unusual colour. The 
call began in the usual way, the conversation only differing 
from that of other people by the plain ungrammatical language. 
“ Does thee enjoy thy new school... 7? Has thee seen 
Did thee read ... 7?” Their voices were so unusually soft 
that we always wondered how they controlled the great bull 
which they kept in a pen in their farmyard, and which the 
two gentle sisters always showed us with such pride every 
time we visited them. 

If any controversial subject inadvertently cropped up one 
of the sisters would say very quietly though firmly, and rather 
impersonally, “ We think it a pity...” Sometimes the brother, 
hesitating a little before he began, would be more emphatic. 
“We .. we do not agree with it. Does thee not think it is 
a mistake ?” So there we sat, talking in the subdued voices 
induced by our gentle visitors, when, after a pause, the Grey 
Sister turned to my mother, and, addressing her in the formal 
Quaker way by all her names, said, “ Mary Margaret Brown, 
I think this is an opportunity.” 

We children were bewildered, for the words were said in a 
much more reverend and portentous voice than made sense, 
but mother, her mind flashing back to her youth, realised what 
was meant, and smiled*assent. A silence invaded the room 
and a feeling of awe came over us children. Before long it 
dawned on us that here, in our own sitting-room on a Saturday 
afternoon, our sewing and knitting all lying about, we were 
having a Meeting for Worship. We knew that our friends held 
a Sunday Meeting in their own sitting-room, but that was 
because they lived so far from a Meeting of their own kind. 
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Indeed, we had sometimes been taken over to visit this Meeting 
of three people, and had sat on their cold shining chairs for one 
and a half hours, half an hour longer than our usual Meeting, 
and had whiled away the time by staring at cabinets of seaweed 
and shells, which, being a serious collection, were not counted 
as ornaments, things eschewed by “plain” Friends. But a 
Meeting here in our own house was peculiar and unheard-of 
After a while the brother said a short prayer in his far-away 
voice, still wearing his odd brown hat. Then one of the sisters 
spoke briefiy and I remember glancing apprehensively out of 
the window to where I could see my father, who was not'‘a 
Quaker, digging in the garden. At any moment he might come 
breezing into the room and greet his guests in his deep hearty 
voice, never dreaming that a Meeting for Worship could be 
taking place in his house. But he stayed in the garden. 


Mary Had a Baby 


By FREDA TURNER 


T nine o'clock on Christmas Eve, as on any other eve, the 
European area was dim and quiet; but down in the 
town, through which our way to the hospital lay, many 

people were still living in day-time fashion out of doors. In 
the warm shadows of the yards and the lighted doorways they 
talked and quarrelled at the full pitch of their powerful African 
voices. Street-sellers did a petty trade in such itemised com- 
modities as single lumps of sugar, separate picture-pages torn 
from English magazines and carefully-measured halves of 
single cigarettes. Amid the clatter and flare of immediate 
life the more distant noises of dancing and drumming came 
faintly. 

After the frail old wooden houses and the low huts of mud 
and flattened petrol-tins, the great modern shape of the hospital 
seemed, when it come into sight, to belong to another world. 
The invitations to the Nativity Play said “9 p.m. precisely.” 
We left the car outside the pupil midwives’ new and shining 
hostel, and walked across to the tennis-courts, where the play 
would be given under the stars. The front rows of armchairs 
filled up with African and European doctors and their wives, 
nursing sisters, African teachers, European missionaries and 
other guests. The rest of the audience was mosily towns- 
people, the majority in the dress of urbanised Africa—the men 
in lounge suits, the women in afternoon frocks—but the trailing 
robes of tradiional Africa were there too, reminders of the 
ancestry of this modern town which had suddenly sprawled 
into existence in less than fifty years, where an old fishing 
village had been almost for ever. Outside the tennis-court 
enclosure a great crowd of young Africans, mostly schoolboys, 
formed an overflow audience, which scrambled and scuffied, 
trying to see over or under the “ swish ” fence. 

While the audience arrived, and while angels and shepherds 
floundered behind the scenes in snow-drifts of cotton wool 
from the hospital stores, a hidden gramophone played 
“ Everybody loves Saturday night,” and the African audience 
sang and tapped its feet, and even the Europeans hummed 
restrainedly. For in this part of West Africa the great 
African dance-song, “ High Life,” is the right song for singing 
on many different sorts of occasions, being comparable to 
“ Roll out the Barrel,” but with happier words and a far better 
tune. In spite of our precise invitations, “ High Life” went 
on now for a good half-hour. Then the curtains parted a little 
and a vivacious brown face looked through. The owner gave 
a little homily about Christmas, and read one of the Bible 
lessons for the day. 

The pupil midwives did the Nativity play by themselves, with 
no advice from anyone. Aged about eighteen, they had been 
chosen carefully for nursing and midwifery training, at Govern- 
ment expense, from towns and villages over a wide area. The 
hostel where they lived for three years, and the curriculum they 
followed, would stand comparison with provisions for pro- 
bationer nurses in England. What with lively intelligence, 
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tennis and dancing, baths and proper food, their youthful good 
looks were very attractive. 

Their idea of time was not European. We saw first the 
young Mary sitting at the feet of Anna. her mother, and 
studying Holy Writ. She studied it unabridged. Abraham 
and Isaac, Joseph and Moses came into the story, and appeared 
on the stage, and still she read on. We settled more deeply into 
our armchairs, realising that it would indeed be Christmas 
morning before the story was consummated. After many 
scenes, with an indigestible richness of carols and Bible- 
readings sandwiched between, there came at last the menacing 
figure of a tall black angel Gabriel. Her white gloves were 
too narrow, so that the limp white fingers waggled on the 
ends of the long black hands. In hollow tones she told Mary 
of her pregnancy. 

“ How can this be ” asked Mary in the most matter-of-fact 
and affronted tone, “seeing I know not a man?” In the 
European armchairs we received this reasonable repartee in 
an uneasy silence, as we had done often enough before in 
church at Christmas time; but the Africans, inside and outside 
the fence, howled their delight. And from that point it became 
clear that they were the true audience—the same secular- 
minded crowd for whom the first morality plays were made. 
They did not expect a saint to have less spirit than one of their 
own nimble-tongued market-women. They loved the uncouth 
antics of the shepherds who were sore afraid, and the grumbling 
weariness of the wise men, plodding up and down the audi- 
torium with their perilous lanterns. They saw the whole show, 
not as a seasonal ritual, but as a straight play; and they did 
not mind how long it went on. 

As for the players, they had a foot in both worlds. At 
one moment they were angels who moved like sticks; but at 
the next they were dancing girls at the court of King Herod, 
and it was too good a chance to miss; so once again the carols 
stopped, the gramophone started, and “ everybody loved Satur- 
day night.” 

It was long past midnight when the star stopped jerking 
to and fro across the stage, shepherds and kings were home 
again, and Simeon had sung “ Nunc Dimittis” for a Christ 
Child several years old. We waited for a final tableau to 
arrange itself. “A very ambitious effort,” commented my 
neighbour. 

“ Especially the carols” I said. Indeed, the carols had been 
too ambitious altogether; sung in tropical profusion by unco- 
ordinated choirs, one on each side of the stage, and to the most 
complicated settings. 

“ No sense of moderation ” sighed somebody. But I thought 
we had not had much either. For we had taught them so much, 
so quickly, that they were lost in a forest of detail that was 
all wood and no trees 

Then the curtain went up on the last scene, and I knew I 
was wrong. The giris sat round a manger. They began to sing, 
not a complicated Magnificat nor a difficult carol, but a song 
their own people had made: 

“Mary had a baby, 

Yes, Lord.’ 
As they sang, they took turns at nursing a pink and white doll. 
They nursed it with infinite skill and gentleness, as an African 
midwife had nursed-my son when he was born at this hospital, 
one white baby among a crowd of black ones. 

“Mary had a baby, oh yes Lord. 

Mary had a baby, yes, my Lord. 

Mary had a baby, yes, my Lord, 

And the people keep a’singin’.” 
They sang beautifully, lost in their singing; and, hearing their 
voices, watching their hands, we were, it seemed, sud- 
denly confronted by something they had worked out for 
themselves. We had no longer any reason to feel sorry 
or condescending. Instead, we all sang too. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ANY years ago I read a story by Sir John Squire 

about a man who wrote his own obituary. Sir John 

described how this individual, having failed as a 
poet, dramatist and leader-writer, obtained in middle age a 
minor appointment in the obituary department of one of our 
great newspapers. In the room that he shared with his fellow 
necrophilists stood several large cupboards or presses; in these 
presses were arranged in alphabetical order the files containing 
particulars regarding the lives of the illustrious. It was the 
task of this dim man to keep these files up to date. From 
time to time he had to insert the fact that a man whom he 
remembered as a snooty little boy at Repton had been appointed 
Governor of the Windward Islands; or that some other con- 
temporary, whose works he had always dismissed as tawdry, 
had been accorded a high literary distinction. It was with 
mortification that he would enter upon the files of these rivals 
the honours that accumulated upon them with rapidity and 
splendour. One morning, when his colleagues had dispersed 
for luncheon, he was left alone in the necropolis. He failed 
to resist the temptation just to glance at his own file and to 
see in what terms had been recorded his contribution to the 
beautiful or the good. He was horrified to discover that not 
more than three lines had been vouchsafed to his biography. 
Some predecessor, moreover, had spelled his name incorrectly; 
instead of writing “ Trehearne, J. F.”, this illiterate annotator 
had written “ Treherne, J. F.” Dipping his pen into the red 
ink, he neatly inserted the missing “a.” That was the start 
of his descent to Avernus. At first he confined himself to 
recording the names of all the poems he had written during 
the last twenty years: as the rapture grew upon him, he 
slipped in sentences indicative of the powerful influence his 
early work has exercised upon T. S. Eliot and Dylan Thomas: 
by the time he had completed his own obituary, the phrase 
“‘under-estimated genius” occurred three times. Sir John 
Squire will, I know, forgive me if I have allowed myself some 
variations on his theme. 


x ‘ * * 

I have often wondered whether, were I employed in the 
obituary department of a great newspaper, | should resist the 
temptation of bringing my own entry up to date, or of 
rectifying some of its manifestly incorrect proportions. It is 
not improbable that even the most erudite obituarist might be 
unaware of the powerful part I had played in international 
affairs during the twenty years I was a civil servant. How 
could he know what Briand had said to me, or what I, in 
my turn, had said to Inénu ? It is possible even—since to err 
is human—that he would fail to detect, and therefore to 
emphasise, the remarkable consistency of my political principles. 
He might, in his humdrum way, have been led astray by the 
chance that I had fought several elections and by-elections 
under different banners, ignoring the fact that my banner 
always bore the same ennobling device. A superficial, or a 
hurried, deduction might blind him to the fact that the successive 
leaders to whom, with really moving loyalty, I pledged my 
allegiance had themselves been guilty of deviation; whereas 
I had remained, unalterable and unaltered, in storm and sun- 
shine, faithful to collective security, the left centre, and the 
right to fight. It is possible even that he might have overlooked 
the dominant position that I acquired during my ten years 
membership of the House of Commons and have omitted to 
mention that, when I rose to speak, the Mother of Parliaments 
was (if [ may use the expression) swayed. The fact that others 
had failed to notice or record this swaying movement might 
tempt him to conclude that it was in the study rather than in 
the forum that I had attained to full self-expression. Surely 
my duty to posterity entitled me to correct such misconceptions. 

* * * + 

I have indulged in these reflections, since this article is in 
itself obituary. It is the last Marginal Comment that I shall 
ever write. My decisicn to suspend a practice that has con- 


tinued almost uninterrupted for some fourteen years, produc- 
ing in the process well over 700 articles, requires some 
explanation. I remember Lord Baldwin telling me that, of 
all the penalties of public life, the most galling was the 
attribution of false motive. “Again and again,” he said 
to me, “ people have said or written that I did things for 
reasons that never for one instant entered my mind. It is 
no use explaining to them; they persist in their mistaken 
beliefs. All that one can do about it is to grow a thicker skin.” 
[ am aware that many readers will suppose that I have left 
my post owing to some quarrel with the proprietors, editor, 
assistant editor, or managers of this weekly, and that the cause 
of this quarrel was either a profound conflict of political or 
theological opinion, or else the offer of fat monetary pay- 
ments by some one else. May I dispel such illusions ?* In 
all seriousness, I do not believe that the history of journalism 
can show a more shining example of amicable co-operation 
as that which for all these years has existed between the Editor 
and myself. Never once has he asked me to alter a single 
line of my articles; week after week he has corrected my 
somewhat specialised spelling and passed the typescript on to 
the printers without even a sigh of protest. It was not a 
question of agreement or disagreement: it was an instance of 
symbiosis. ; 
* tk * % 

Never, moreover, for all these years, have I received a cross 
word from the other Jani. My affection for the Spectator remains 
warm within me: and [ am sure that in future, when the 
spirit moves me, I shall be allowed to contribute occasional 
articles to this tolerant, sensible and most English periodical. 
No, my decision to write no further Marginal Comments has 
nothing to do with either quarrels or bribes. It arises from 
the nature of the articles themselves. A weekly essay of this 
sort has to be both detached and topical, both varied and 
consistent, both reflective and spontaneous. In my endeavour 
to keep my comments marginal, and not to intrude upon 
editorial opinion, I have striven to record weekly impressions 
rather than to discuss weekly events. In the days when | was 
actively engaged in politics and spending the whole week in 
London, these impressions crowded upon me thick as star- 
lings; now that I have, at least temporarily, abandoned politics 
and retired more or less to the easier companionship of trug 
and trowel, I find that my impressions, while remaining 
beautiful and good, are becoming sparse, are losing their 
variety. There is the danger also that in seeking to maintain 
a consistent point of view I may end by repeating, and even 
imitating, myself. I wish to postpone the date when my friends 
will whisper sadly among each other that I am becoming, 
have in fact become, a bore. Essays of this kind must also, 
while suggesting habits of reflection, spring from a spontaneous 
impulse and an authentic mood. The moment one has to search 
the mind and memory for a Friday theme a sense of strain 
comes Over One; no marginal comment should be written with 
an effort if it is to remain authentic. People should refrain 
from dancing once the joints begin to creak. 

me * bad oe 

I remember that when, long ago, I was engaged to be married 
| wrote to my friend M. Jean Cocteau informing him of that 
most auspicious event. “‘Evidemment,” he telegraphed in 
reply,“ ii faut quitter le Louvre avant qu'on crie ‘ON 
FERME’.” 1 have always remembered that injunction. 
Whenever I visit a museum or gallery and hear the bells 
announcing closing-time, or observe the custodians beginning 
to jangle their keys, I no longer lounge or loiter but walk 
briskly to the door. As I type these last marginal lires I am 
conscious of “ Abschiedsstimmung,” knowing that never again 
will the Editor have to print cross letters about me, that the 
doriphores henceforward must find other leaves to gnaw. I 
part from my familiar page with regretful amity, wishing the 
Spectator and its readers a gentle and prosperous New Year. 
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THEATRE 
Dear Charles. By Alan Melville, after ‘* Les Enfants d’Edouard ”’ 
by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick Jackson. (New.)—— 
For Better, For Worse. By Arthur Watkyn. (Comedy.)——— 
The Dancing Princesses. By Francis Dillon. (Embassy.) 
ALL’S grist to the comic mill that grinds down the proprieties, but 
the quality of the meal still depends on the miller. The joke of 
Dear Charles goes in coarse and, thanks largely to Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud, who knows superbly what she is up to, comes out fine. 
This is to be applauded, but from another point of view it may also 
be regretted ; for this successful comedy, to which none can sew the 
shadow of bad taste, might have been, complete with that dangerous 
attachment, a still more successful farce. 

Consider the joke. Denise, a middle-aged and successful writer 
of luscious novels, has three grown-up children, each the abiding 
token of a different transient love. The likeness of dear Charles 
which hangs on the wall, and which the children have always taken 
to be the portrait of their dear deceased father, is only an old picture 
picked up by Denise in a second-hand shop for the price of the 
frame. But now the truth must out, for the two eldest children have 
announced their intention of marrying into the Duchemin family, 
noted for extreme respectability as for extreme wealth. The children 
take the news in their stride and continue to agree that maman is 
wonderful. (So do we, for Miss Arnaud, a Frenchwoman embody- 
ing in a manner thoroughly French an English idea of a French- 
woman, is in every way the mistress of the situation.) Denise 
decides that she must acquire a father for her brood. ,Telegrams 
summon the three lovers of bygone years from three corners of the 
globe so that they may be fairly, squarely and democratically faced 
with the facts. They turn up dutifully on the dot: Sir Michael, a 
portly St. Jamesian bore ; Jan Letzaresco, a Polish piano-thumping 
charlatan ; Dominique Lecler, a quiet Frenchman who does nasty 
jobs on the side for oil-magnates and the like. (It was in the course 
of such a job, in a hotel in Rome, that he had his brief but not fruit- 
less encounter with Denise so very long ago.) 

The thin, sharp nose of farce has long since poked its nose into 
the proceedings (and the plausibility which comedy demands has 
been abandoned gaily), but its presence is openly acknowledged only 
by Mr. Charles Goldner, whose performance as the Polish virtuoso 
of the pianoforte and the tender passion is no less spirited than 
the lines provided for him by Mr. Melville. Which of the three will 
make an honest woman of Denise? Denise is not fussy: it is a 
matter of convenience. Each of the children decides on his or her 
own sire. The fathers themselves are equaily unyielding in their 
claims on Denise. The resolution of the dilemma keeps everyone 
busy during the third act, and by an effort which must be called 
superhuman, although there is not the slightest sign of strain, Miss 
Arnaud sustains the mood of high comedy right to the finish. 
Although it might have been written with her very special talents and 
mannerisms in mind, Dear Charles cannot be described as an easy 
success. 


Nor can the pleasant trifle that brings a breath of life to the 
Comedy Theatre and, pouting, puffs out of it the malevolent ghost 
which has lingered there too long. What happens when a couple 
marry on £5 a week and set up house in a flatlet—i.e., one all-purpose 
room with the sink and stove in a recess? This and that. Miss 
Geraldine McEwan fusses and squeaks beguilingly among the 
crowded furniture, and Mr. Leslie Phillips sits down at the table to 
puzzle out the secret of solvency, and the first little dinner-party goes 
wrong, and there is a misunderstanding with the (really nice) couple 
upstairs, and the man from the hire-purchase company comes to 
take away the furniture, and the bride’s parents turn out to be jolly 
decent. The play itself is a neutral grey : one can hardly imagine 
its existence apart from the performances. These, happily, are 
exceedingly pleasant (what a big company for such a tiny play 3), 
and Mr. John Counsell’s production is, like the acting, so very able 
that the naiveté of it all becomes by some carefully calculated miracle 
positively charming instead of negatively inoffensive. I shall 
certainly clap when Tinker Bell puts her question. 


I should like to commend Mr. Francis Dillon’s dramatisation of 
the Grimms’ fairy-tale to anyone with a child to entertain. The 
princesses pursue their dreams and the princes who fail to pursue 
the princesses have their heads chopped off; but honest Sergeant 
Dickon breaks the spell and wins the royal award. It is perfectly 
plain that he and Princess Cherry will be happy ever after, and that 
is the best of all magic. Children are sure to appreciaie the dream- 
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like mingling and alternation of fantasy and matter-of-factness, and 
their parents may, at the intervals, while small mouths are stopped 
with caramels and ice-cream, wonder why Cocteau as film-maker 
has not yet been tempted. IAIN HAMILTON. 


Jack and Jill. By Emile Littler. (London Casino.) 

The pantomime based on a nursery rhyme generally has even less 
story than the one which tells a fairy-tale, but Emile Littler’s Jack 
and Jill shows no sign of the shortage. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
and the Crooked Man who went a Crooked Mile are brought in to 
reinforce the bare fact that all Jack and Jill did was to go up the 
hill and fall down again. A question affecting the succession to the 
throne of Sylvania thickens the plot in the second act, and in the end 
the nursery rhyme of eight lines supports a spectacle lasting three 
hours. Not, of course, without certain strayings from the text to 
display dwarf tumblers, acrobatic dancers and a strange trio who 
make music by hammering lumps of stone ; but such détours do not 
last long and we are soon back to the proper business of pantomime 
—the disastrous papering of a room, the smashing up of the kitchen 
dresser, the principal boy (Hy Hazell) strutting about elaborately 
dressed from neck to hips, the Dame (Tommy Jover) showing that 
fashions in comedy are more lasting than fashions in underwear, 
Charlie Chester achieves a cheerful repose which should lull even 
the most up-to-date child into acceptance of a story without any 
bearing on interplanetary travel, and Michael Bentine (though he 
has no space gun) will lead them even deeper into a world of imagina- 
tion. No maiden aunt need fear that if she takes her nephew to this 
Jack and Jill she will have to ask him to explain any of the jokes. 
The only vulgarities it has are perfectly legitimate ones—which is 
more than can sometimes be said for pantomime nowadays. G.F, 


CINEMA 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)——Botany Bay. (Plaza.) 
Tus is the week when good film-critics make a succinct résumé 
of the year’s films, commenting on influences and noting trends, 
This film-critic, however, seems at this moment only able to note 
the fact that she has found a diary she intended sending to America 
for Christmas hiding under a sofa-cushion. This seasonable alarm 
has driven from her head any ideas she may have been incubating 
on Cocteau or the effect of crime-films on the adolescent. But, 
though suffering from shock and bereaved of all constructive sugges- 
tions for the cinema industry, I would, nevertheless, like to thank 
its members for their never-flagging efforts to keep us happy. 
Particularly to those who have lamentably failed to do so would 
I send a New Year's greeting, for in their labours they have expended 
as much sweat and tears as have their more successful rivals, and 
nobody has even bothered to say, ** Well tried.*’ So to the failures 
I extend a warm hand and a heart heavy with hope. To my readers 
too I send a variety of good wishes, not least of which is that their 
lives may be enriched and ennobled by the films of 1953. 
“ * 7 os 


fod 


Marching Along. 


The two films under review are not likely to do either of these 
things, but one, at any rate, has an original theme. This is Marching 
Along, starring Mr. Clifton Webb who, unsmiling and bearded, 
plays the part of John Philip Sousa, the composer of innumerable 
military marches of immortal fame. Since his Sitting Pretty days 
Mr. Webb has become rather tiresome, and it is good to see what 
an excellent straight actor he is when he is given the chance. The 
film, which is almost (oo rousing at times, is more or jess a brass-band 
concert, the items threaded together by modest incidents from 
Mr. Sousa’s wholly successful life and a tenuous love-story told 
by Miss Debra Paget and Mr. Robert Wagner. Directed by Mr. 
Henry Koster, this picture has a style a cut above the usual musical, 
and it is certainly a change to be boomed at by sousaphones rather 
than wailed at by saxophones. Looking like a tall Toulouse Lautrec, 
his pince-nez clamped inflexibly to his nose, Mr. Webb gives to his 
portrait of the austere bandmaster a convincing depth, and never 
once attempts to paint him in more sympathetic colours. Something 
of a martinet and always the Marine Officer, Sousa commanded 
more respect than love, and Mr. Webb sees to it that everybody 
keeps step. Before such discipline even the audience sits up straighter, 
and as the bands march and countermarch across the world its 
heart can be heard thumping in time. 

. * * * 

Another discipiinarian, in the shape of Mr. James Mason, is 
the protagonist in Botany Bay, a sadly feeble film concerning the 
first shipload of convicts to be transported from England to Australia 
in 1787. Though Mr. Mason, a sadist @ /a Captain Bligh, gives 
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a good performance, his success is offset by the paralysing artificiality 
of the script and by the fact that on no occasion does one feel one 
is out of a studio. Even Mr. Alan Ladd being keelhauled fails 
to dispel the implausible air encircling this enterprise. Mr. Ladd’s 
strong-silent-hero act is usually very effective, but here he is too 
stodgy for words—both literally and metaphorically speaking—just 
a handsome lump of dough served up anyhow by Paramount. As 
for poor Miss Patricia Medina, convict and coquette by turns, she 
has a rotten time trying to weld venality and virtue into a palatable 
whole. The model ship upon its hip-bath ocean sails onward with 
its papier-maché crew, and not even the knowledge that Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, peruqued and pompous, is waiting for it in New South 
Wales can prevent one wishing someone had taken the cork out 


reels ago. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 


Le Lac Des Cygnes. (Covent Garden.) 

THE new production of Swan Lake at Covent Garden is most exciting. 
This four-act ballet has now been lengthened, enlarged and re-dressed, 
and it is greatly to the credit of all concerned that so familiar a work 
should have taken on this new and splendid lease of life. Ninette de 
Valois, wisely ignoring the criticisms levelled against Leslie Hurry’s 
original designs, had the courage to commission him again. Her 
faith has now brought its reward, for Mr. Hurry ’s costumes and sets 
are a triumph ; they have retained all the magnificence and personal 
characteristics of this brilliant designer but have shed his sometimes 
unsuitable and uncomfortable symbolism. The lighting by John 
Sullivan is also excellent, and the dramatic effects have made the 
whole ballet more explicit and telling. I liked the pas de six and 
Neapolitan dance, both arranged by Frederick Ashton, and my only 
criticism of the production is that the first act now seems rather 
overloaded. The additional number of swans really gives the 
illusion of a great herd of these birds swooping down from their 
flight to pause by the lakeside, and fluttering in fear around their 
princess when threatened with destruction. 

Beryl Grey and John Field danced leading roles before Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret at the gala 
performanee. Miss Grey's beauty of line and certainty of technique 
are qualities which are now taken for granted ; is that extra magic, 
emanating from complete identification with the role, that occasionally 
eludes her. John Field is dancing excellently ; |! and feet and 
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also his ballon have improved out of recognition these past months ; he 
now needs very careful production in order to make gesture and 
mime more telling, for his interpretation is the weakest part of an 
otherwise fine performance. 

Of the lesser réles, Pamela May brings great dignity and meaning 
to the Princess-Mother ; Svetlana Beriosova makes herself felt 


-aton is outstanding 
LILLIAN BROWSE, 


whenever she comes on to the stage ; and Anne H 
in the small part of the Peasant Girl. 
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Twentieth Century Carol 


As I was walking in a wood 
On Christmas Eve, 

I heard a heart begin to grieve, 

**O the holly and the ivy and the running deer 
Bring Christmas near. 


** But fear and war have changed my mood 
From Christmas mirth. 

Where is the promised peace on earth?’’ 

Shepherds and kings were vexed by doubt, 
Yet they found out. 

And you, poor faint heart, never could 
Decry the power 

Of Christ our Lord, His Christmas hour, 

For trumpet and cymbal and angel's voice 
Ring out, Rejoice! 

INNES RITCHIE. 


MUSIC 


Few concerts given by the Royal Philharmonic Society can have had 
a stranger programme than that of December 17th. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, first 
indulged his fancy, flouted the purists with refreshing insouciance 
and used his whole orchestra for Handel's Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
The result was certainly not a historically accurate reproduction 
of the 1739 performance, but many of the rich sonorities which 
(from their point of view, rightly) offended the purists might well 
have delighted Handel: After all, we still play Bach on the modern 
pianoforte, which is no less of a crime historically. Given the large 
orchestra, a larger choir would have produced a better balance ; 
but the chief weakness was in the soloists. Margaret Ritchie’s voice 
was admirably pure in tone but too exiguous and lacking in that 
firmness and easy continuity, which is loosely known as ‘‘line,’’ to 
do full justice to the protracted nobility of ** What passion cannot 
Music raise and quell ? °’ though she imitated very charmingly the 
** warbling lute.’’ Charles Craig, the tenor, was never easily 
audible, nor did his interpretation of the music suggest that his 
was a case of the fine artist with a small voice. 


After the interval the ladies of the chorus sang four part-songs by 
Brahms, for female voices, two horns and harp. These blameless, 
but wholly unadventurous and uninteresting little pieces would 
have been more in place at a concert given by an ambitious Women’s 
Institute than at a Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert. Finally, 
Liszt’s setting of the 13th Psalm. I count myself, or have counted 
myself, an admirer of Liszt’s music ; but this work, I confess, seems 
to me open to all the objections which Liszt’s detractors bring against 
his work as a whole. It is, in the first place, intolerably repetitive, 
importuning heaven in a whining, theatrical tone of voice that 
suggests the widow of the Gospels. Connoisseurs, it is true, may 
be interested by what seems reminiscences but may equally well 
be foreshadowings of Tchaikovsky in the Andante con moto and the 
recitatives which suggest a short-breathed, effeminate Wagner. 
The intrusion of a strong Liebestraum element in a psalm-setting 
might pass if it were not insisted upon by repetition ; but the bland 
fatuity of the ** But I have trusted *”’ is worthy of our worst Victorian 
church-composers, and I doubt if there is anything much more banal 
in the works of Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley. 

Finally, Liszt, triumphant always, inclines to martellato double- 
octaves and an expense of energy in a waste of diatonic common- 
place ; but when chorus and orchestra hammer out their equivalent 
as the conclusion to a class-room fugue I give up my championship 
of Liszt and only wonder what can have induced Sir Thomas 
Beecham to inflict this pretentious and tedious music upon us. 
Perhaps I am not a true Lisztian. Certainly I believe that there was 
never a more unequal composer—often unequal to an astonishing 
degree within a single work—and none worse served by a too generous 
revival of his music. And te revive Psalm 13 is surely carrying 
generosity to fantastic lengths. 


The Russian artists who gave a farewell concert at the Royal 
Festiva! Hall on Sunday morning did not, unfortunately, include the 
bass singer Mark Reizen. In his absence the soprano, Nina Gusel- 
nikova, gave the most distinguished performance, singing arias by 
Glinka and Rimsky-Korsakov with style and polish. The voice, a 
little thin in the top register, had none of the unpleasantly hard and 
nasal quality which is often the weakness of Russian women’s voices. 
Emil Gilels proved a_ technically remarkable pianist in the 
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Tchaikovsky concerto and Igor Bezrodny a neat though small- 
toned violinist in a concerto by Kabalevsky. This was a sadly feeble 
little work, easy on the ear but wholly unmemorable in every way. 
An overture by the same composer, The Family of Taras, was an 
emptily brassy piece in Tchaikovsky’s most emphatic manner but 
with nothing to emphasise. 


Taras should be a Technicolor film. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Royal College of Art Students’ Exhibition; (R.W.S. Galleries.) 
ANYONE interested in the directions that ‘* official ** art is taking in 
this country should visit the exhibition of the Royal College of Art 
at the R.W.S. Galleries during the few days that it still remains open. 
** Official,”’ because the college remains the only one of its kind 
directly supported by Government funds. Some three to four years 
ago, however, the Government relinquished direct administrative 
control, so that the subsequent expansion of the R.C.A.’s activities 
has taken place in an atmosphere of considerable freedom. Freedom 
but not licence. Remember the Lion and Unicorn pavilion on the South 
Bank last year, upon which twenty-eight of the college’s staff and 
students were engaged, or the most recent Young Contemporaries 
exhibition, more than a quarter of which came from the college? 
Eccentricity was not the keynote. 

The present exhibition, of painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts, complements one devoted to applied and industrial design last 
summer. The effect is generally sober and serious. These young 
painters are not interested in cubism, surrealism or abstraction 
(Stanley Swain is almost alone with his carefully constructed Growing 
Forms) ; they are interested in social realism and mild, low-toned 
expressionism. A number of them are by now already known to us— 
Elizabeth Doelly, Alan Reynolds, Bruce Lacey, Richard Platt, E. C. 
Middleditch, for example. New to me was the name of Albert 
Herbert. 

The recognisably corporate ‘* climate *’ that the R.C.A.’s students 
have evolved for themselves in painting (without apparent debt to 
their teachers) is duplicated in design. At least distinctive 
decorative idiom, based on blobs and crescents, spiky triangles and 
a linear framework, has shown itself, not only in the sculpture of 
Geoffrey Clarke, but in stained glass, textile- and poster-design at the 
college. It may be seen here in one of the impressive book-bindings 
by P. G. Waters. The sculpture on show is not very remarkable ; 
etching—B. Bradshaw is the only artist to attempt to open up new 
possibilities of texture—is competent but dull. Lithography, on 
the other hand, flourishes, and the standard of all the book-production 
work, typography and commercial design is almost uniformly 
excellent. 


one 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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Map Reading 
This map, stretched out and definitely shaded 
Green for the plains and contour-brown each hill, 
A later colour marks, though summer faded, 
The summer journey traced, indelible 
In fluent line, whose dark links way with way, 
And, scoring valley, suddenly brings back 
Remembered scent upon the town spent day, 
Inches to moments turned on deeper track. 


Time’s distances thus travelled all anew 
Across the eager pathways of the mind, 
Afford a phantom progress, speeding soon 
From staircase, door and pavement, speeding too 
From body chained, insensate, time confined 
Beneath the lamp on winter afternoon. 

JOHN BRYAN. 


Memory 


Now that the rain has ceased, each branch and leaf 
Glitters with bubble and bauble ; a breeze stirs 
Faint as the breath of gently sleeping child, 
So faint indeed that not a single drop 
Of rain is shaken from a leaf or twig ; 
And yet because it brings with it a scent, 
A bitter dark green scent that stains the mind 
And wakens memory, this breeze has power 
To blow all clocks and calendars away. 
VERNON SCANNELL, 


DECEMBER 26, 


On internal evidence The Family of 


Lo32 873 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Up at Ty Nwydd—the new house—which is not new but old and is 
not just a house but a farm, they were busy when I called. I was 
directed to a shed where the men were at work, and I walked over 
and knocked on the door thinking it wise to give notice before entering 
in case they were handling an animal that might escape. I was told 
to come in quickly. The door closed behind me before the wind had 
time to cause complete confusion inside, but the gust of air that 
entered when I did blew feathers round the shed and for a minute 
I wondered what was going on. The feathers, settled, and, in the light 
of oil lamps, | saw that they were preparing birds for the Christmas 
market. When the birds were all plucked and dressed, a van would 
come and take them to cold storage. I stood in the shed a while 
talking, but I was rapidly being covered in the down of geese and 
ducks, and took my leave as soon as I could. Outside it was not much 
different. A flurry of snow blew round the farm buildings, and I 
turned up my collar and put my head down as I set out for home. 
“ Spring” Tea 

[he Rev. T. W. Griffiths, of Combe Vicarage, Oxford, writes to me 
about the fact that some old country-people are suspicious of “ pipe ” 
water and prefer water from the pump, and he goes on to mention 
that, when his wife entertained members of a women’s organisation 
to tea, two old ladies excused themselves, saying that the tea would 
be made of “ pipe ” water and they only drank tea made of well-water. 
One of them referred to “a nice cup of spring tea.” Having had such 
tea often in my life, I can understand the old lady’s enjoyment of her 
“spring” tea. In remote cottages and farms where, by luck and 
good fortune, the blend of tea happens to suit the water from the 
spring, a cup of such tea is a reward for a long journey. Sometimes, 
it is true, it has the flavour of wood-smoke in it, a suggestion of peat 
reek or gorse kindling that has blackened the sides of the iron kettle, 
but if it has these flavours the tea-drinker can be sure that it has 
nothing of the “fur” of a pipe in it and no taint of chlorine. I sat 
in a farmhouse only last week, drinking spring tea, talking about the 
shepherd's life and the intelligence of collie dogs. The tea was as 
delightful as the conversation. 


Bob's Dog 

When Bob goes out with his dog he does not simply go for a walk. 
He beats about the hedge. the dead bracken and the gorse. The dog 
finds a scent. and Bob follows almost as eagerly as his charge. They 
wander away from the footpath. investigate a pile of stones and a 
blackberry-patch and, losing interest, come on course again. I watched 
them on their way along the side of a hill. The dog’s head went down 
a rabbit-hole, and Bob got down to offer encouragement. They moved 
and suddenly the dog put up a rabbit that had been crouching 
in the grass. A shout from Bob and a yelp from his dog drew my 
attention to them again. Bob had tripped and was struggling to his 
feet. The dog came back with the rabbit in his mouth, and Bob 
took it. Man and dog disappeared over the hill, and I did not see 
them again, but about ten minutes later a pair of partridges sailed 
down into one of the lower fields. I could imagine the excitement they 
had caused. It amused me because Bob is no youngster. He must be 
seventy or more, but it js the age of a man’s heart that counts and 
Bob’s heart is young. ‘ 


Rabbits and Eyes 

A friend has given me an account of an unpleasant experience 
suffered by his wife on two occasions when she prepared a rabbit for 
the pot. Each time the carcass had been skinned before she touched 
it, but within a few minutes of its being cut up one of the lady’s eyes 
became seriously affected. The white of the eye began to swell until 
it obscured the pupil. The lower eyelid puffed, and the whole eye 
became most painful. This condition lasted for a week on the first 
occasion and several days on the second. The lady’s son had a similar 
experience, but my friend was unaffected although he skinned one of 
the rabbits. Can any reader explain this strange condition? The 
effect on the eye seems to be evidence of an allergy of some kind, 
and perhaps a secretion of the rabbit contaminated the eye of the lady 
who cut it up. I have noticed that the blood of rabbits sometimes has 
«a powerful odour, but I have never met anyone who had the same 
unfortunate experience as the lady in question. I am assured that she 
has never suffered in this way at any other time in her life. Needless 
to say, the family no longer have rabbit on the menu. 


along, 


Preparing the Plot 

Dig over ground that will be planted with vegetables later. After 
spreading manure or compost, turn the soil and leave the plot to 
benefit from the frost. A shallot or onion bed should receive attention 
if it has not already done so. If poultry-manure is used on the garden, 
remember that it is very strong and needs to be used sparingly and 
that it requires the addition of potash. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 147 
Report by John Usborne 
Prizes were offered for an improved version of Good King Wenceslas, 


one of his (Neale’s) less happy pieces.... The time has not 
come for a comprehensive book to discard it; but we reprint the tune 
in its proper setting (* Spring has now unwrapped the flowers °) not 
without hope that, with the present wealth of carols for Christmas, 
* Good King W enceslas * may into disuse, and the tune be restored 
to spr ng-time ch So write the editors of the Oxford Book of Carols, 
But, alas, we are visited by no waits in spring-time, the maypole ts 
fallen and at this season we should all! miss the lovely old tune if the 
hope were fulfilled. I therefore hoped for a contribution which would 
cause the editors of the O.B.C. to substitute it for Neale’s doggerel 
in the next edition. 

While admitting the high quality of R. Kennard Davis’s lyric in 
any company, I’m bound to report that he had but slight competition 
in this. It was not that the poetic talent was lacking; there were 
several bright jewels. But they glittered in either leaden or wildly 
inappropriate settings. Though | did not insist on the lyric fitting 
the old tune, I surely made t The real 


he insinuation clear enough. 
poetry, other than the winner's me from those who chose irrelevant 
metres for the legend. Iris 


pass 


« wail 
St. Hili Mousley’s version was the best 
stanzas for their fine 


case in point. I quote her second and third 
lyric quality, 
He strode unto tl cl 2 do 
And flung its studded leaves apart 
He looked into the moonlit night, 
Then called the fricnd who knew his heart 
* See that poor peasant s Tattering steps 
And how he goeth heavil 
Yet none should be in want or grief 


This night of the Nativity 


wood to light his fire 


He bears the 
And we will bring hi 
And wine to warm his sluggish blood, 
As warms our hearts the Sacred Host 
Go, gird thee well against the cold, 

And, in the Blessed Say 
We will bring mercy to His poor 
As He to us in mercy came.’”’ 


n flesh to roast 





iour ’s name, 
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1932 


Guy Kendall submitted a delightful Middle English (‘‘ perhaps the 
original ’’) lyric. 

Then turned wise Wenceslas, and lo a wonder ; 

A cock sich as croweth alnichte at Christmas-tide 

Sodenly sang a merie salutation, 

And a halo that halweth encircled the kynges heade. 

Thanne people alle that comen together at Christ-masse 

Han pity on the poveren in their unhappy plighte 

An ye would been safely shriven and han hope of salvacioun. 
I cannot resist quoting N. Hodgson’s naughty parody, addressed, 
obviously, to ** Ye young and ye gay, ye lovers of sin, Who sportive 
with play, each new vear begin.”’ 

** But say 


Qatneri 


, Who is that ancient scout, 
ng winter fuel 
Go quickly, friend ; go, seek him out, 
And fll him up with gruel. 

Then trundle out my trusty Ford ; 
We'll see him home together 
No one but a fool would walk 
In this muggy weather. 

Bring mince-pies and bring port 
Bring whisky, likewise sherry 

; Christmas Eve, my 


wine, 


Podivine, 


And Christmas should be Merry.’”’ 
So King and Chancellor set out, 
\nd eke that aged peasant 


Me Ks it was a fearsome bout, 
But then—how it was pleasant 


I award all five pounds to R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZE 


R. KENNARD DAvis) 


ght when Christ had birth 

Winter’s breath was cruel 

Aved hands in muffled earth 

Groped for scanty fuel 

eslas the sufferer spied, 

Furned to Podovinus, 

* Friend, this friend to serve,’” he cried, 
‘* Doth our Lord assign us ; 

Christ ts born tonight ! 





‘Or shoulder bind the wood 
(Though the North blow colder) 

ime that bore the Rood 
On His scourgéd shoulde 
Tho 1alt carry flesh and wine, 

Share my joyful burden. 
1d cheered this man shall dine, 
For our Saviour’s guerdon ; 

Christ is born tonight ! ”° 


In H 


¢ 


» Gat-ae 
Ms iI ACS, 


iling. 


through the stinging 

izh the North wind’s w 
e. for cold my body quakes, 
Heart and limbs are failing ! 
Cheer thee, friend, and where I go 
Plant thy footsteps boldly 
ts aflame can vanquish snow, 
Glower it ne’er so coldly 

Christ is born tonight 
See, where Wenceslas has trod 

Yields the Winter grudging ! 
Firmly o'er the glowing sod 

King and comrade trudging ! 
Fire of Love, in Bethlehem born, 

In our cold hearts dwelling, 
Burn and shine this Christmas morn, 
All earth’s frost dispelling ! 

Christ is born tonight ! 


Sj 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 150 
Set by A. V. Coton 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet is now rehearsing The Great 
Detective. This is ** not based on any particular book or even episode’’ 
but is described as **a situation after Conan Doyle’’ and it will have 
among the characters **The Detective’’ and**The Doctor.’’ Readers 
are invited to prepare in synopsis form (limit 200 words) a ballet on 
**a situation after’*> one of the following: Jean-Paul Sartre, Ethel M 
Dell, Ronald Firbank, Sir Osbert Sitwell, Ouida, Jane Austen, Raymond 
Chandler, Ivy ¢ Burnett, Charles’ Morga Usual prizes. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Compcetition,’’ and must be 
received not later tl January 7th. Resu will be published in 


the Spectator of January 16th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Privacy and the Press 


Sir.—Mr. C. J. Slade’s article on “ privacy and the Press.” however 
well-meant, is not very helpful to the journalist, however well-meaning. 
It may be morally right that damages should be recoverable in some 
cases when a person’s privacy has been invaded by newspaper repre- 
sentatives. But before we come to the question of punishment we 
must define and prove the offence. At what point and under what con- 
ditions does it become an invasion (a word suggesting a hostile act) 
for a reporter to put questions to a man or woman in the news—that is 
to say, a person whose replies are likely to be a matter of interest and 
importance to the public ? 

Speaking as a journalist of more than fifty years’ experience, I 
should say that in the immense majority of cases the reporter causes 
no resentment. For one report that creates a feeling of affront and 
unfairness there are tens of thousands that are regarded as properly 
and usefully contributing to a well-informed »ublic, 


All intelligent persons realise that the reporter’s duty is not to 
accept rumours and tittle-tattle but to seek trustworthy first-hand 
information. This may mean putting inquiries to persons suffering 


from the shock of bereavement. The well-trained reporter will do this 
in the kindest way possible, perhaps enlisting the friend!y co-operation 
of a neighbour or policeman. In my reporting days | often had to 
approach people in distress, but none of them ever resented efforts to 
get a correct report. 

I have found almost all reporters sympathetic, helpful and eager to 
be accurate. They would get precious little news if they were harsh 
and bullying. They would not long on a newspaper if their 
reports proved to be wild hearsay or cruel exaggerations. 

Those who criticise the Press—and many now do, often from a barely 
disguised political motive—invite us to believe that the homes of 
Britain are inhabited by a sensitive, timorous race of people dreading 
the knock of the reporter on the door. It is the most ludicrous non- 
It does not relate to the facts of life in Britain at all, but to the 
American newspaper methods on the screen of twenty 


Stay 


sense. 
caricature of 
years ago 

But in recent years there has been ground for complaints of pester- 
ing enquirers such as we never used to have. This is inainly because 
so many newspapers now send reporters hot-foot on the same quest. 
What may be reasonable enquiries by one man can become intolerable 
when repeated by a dozen or twenty men calling or ringing up at all 
hours. DPoor-bells and telephone-bells then become an_ infuriating 
nuisance. Can we devise a remedy ? 

We might contrive more co-operation by newspapers 
petitive enquiries that amount to persecution. I have suggested this to 
some proprietors and met with an encouraging response, and I hope 
before long to have a chance to put before a Press Council and before 
the Guild of British Newspaper Editors a co-operative scheme. We 
might well agree to leave routine enquiries of the distressed to the local 
for example. a Reuter cable reports a casualty 
It is needless cruelty for a dozen 
papers immediately to ring up this address. The local correspondent 
could make the enquiry in a far more neighbourly spirit and give the 
information to all who want it. 

In London the remedy might not be so easy, but it ought to be pos- 
sible to agree to leave. if not to a local correspondent, at least to the 
well-conducted Press Association the task of making the necessary 
enquiries. In the circumstances I am discussing there is no point in 
sending a flock of reporters to write so-called exclusive stories all 
saying just the same thing. The arrangement I suggest would save 
many unhappy persons from a needless repetition of their ordeals. 
Where pictures are desired there is more difficulty in a sharing plan, 
but in the provinces a friendly arrangement is often made. 

Mr. Slade speaks of journalists who badger the mother of a con- 
demned criminal. This may be a just reproach, but my experience is 
that the parents of the condemned may be eager to speak out, perhaps 
in a pathetic desire to make the crime seem less odious and improve 
the chance of a reprieve. The reporter's difficulty is more often that 
of coping with the flood of information offered than of extracting facts 
from unwilling sources. It is not unknown for persons alleged to be 
intruded upon to get copies of the newspapers concerned, clip out the 
references to themselves and their families, send copies to their relatives 
elsewhere, and preserve the record for the rest of their lives. The 
reporter, and the newspaper he represents, are not intruders; they are 
part of the life of the community and are accepted as such. 

We know public men who are eager to give information to the 
Press; they speak a little recklessly and then, finding themselves in 
trouble for a breach of confidence, calmly repudiate the interview or 
pretend that they thought they were speaking off the record. 


o avoid com- 


correspondent when, 
to a victim with a provincial address. 


1952 


THE EDITOR 


Mr. Slade calls fresh attention to the Maclean case. Poor Mrs. 
Maclean, dreading publicity, may wish her friends were less eager to 
keep her name before the public. It must be pointed out that when her 
husband and Guy Burgess disappeared, possibly to Russia and pos- 
sibly with Foreign Office secrets, this was not a cause for family 
anxiety alone. It raised a life-and-death question, a question of the 
safety of the realm. 

If it is said that the making of enquiries should have been left to the 
Foreign Office and the police, it must be pointed out that State Depart- 
ments are tempted to hush up events that might bring upon them public 
censure, and that even our excellent police have been known to act 
more decisively after spurring- by the Press. 

The Maclean-Burgess case has disturbing aspects. It may or may not 
have been mishandled in certain respects by certain newspapers. But, 
thinking of other cases, let us take care not to wrench from the Press 
those powers of investigation which have made it an invaluable watch- 
dog guarding the public safety. To protect the privacy of all citizens 
when their deeds are in question is to endanger the people. Many, who 
complain of the Press have something to hide which ought not to be 
hidden. . 

Ihese points ought in fairness to be considered in conjunction with 
those that Mr. Slade put forward so vigorously.—Yours faithfully, 

W. L. ANDREWS, 
President of the Guild of British Newspaper Editors. 


Post Office, Leeds. 


Marshal Tito’s Visit 


Sir,—Despite cries to the contrary from parties with private axes to 
grind, the temper of this country still remains fundamentally liberal 
and Protestant. It can surely be presumed that the majority of our 
fellow-citizens look forward to greeting with a ‘hearty English huzza 
that foreign warrior-statesman who has so successfully put out of 
joint the noses of autocrats both in the Kremlin and the Vatican.— 
Yours faithfully, H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 

Re ad 


} orkshire 


7 Greville Richmond, Surre) 

Sirn,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh has a strange notion of diplomacy; he 
abuses our Foreign Secretary. Mr. Anthony Eden, for being polite to 
the Head of Yugoslavia who is not a Roman Catholic. 

Surely he should know that our Prime Minister. Winston Churchill, 
has repeatedly visited Joseph Stalin, and so did the late U.S.A. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; and that the business of all diplomats is to treat with 
courtesy, all important chiefs of other countries. Mr. Waugh now 
asks, “* Will our politicians (and journalists) never learn?” The answer 
is that they are not bigots, and do not propose to insult the statesmen 
with whom they are dealing, I see that Mr. Waugh disclaims that his 
fellow-Catholics share his insolence, but he now claims that his views 
are shared by Christians of ali denominations all over the country— 
though he does not indicate the names of his fellow-bigots! Some 
foolish persons criticised our Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, for 
using the formal polite language of diplomacy when declaring war on 
Japan, after the treacherous attack on the American Fleet at Pearl 
Harbour. But Mr. Churchill said, “When you are about to kill a man 
it costs nothing to address him politely.” Yugoslavia is a friendly 
power, not an enemy. Mr. Waugh’s advocacy of rudeness to Marshal 
Tito is just folly.—Yours faithfully, H. CHARLES ERITH. 


Hove. 
Conscientious Objector 
Sir.—Janus’s comments on the case of the Z Reservist who had 
become a conscientious objector prompts me to write about the 


Supplementary Reservist (the ex-National Service man) in a similar 
position. He is not allowed in the first place to appeal to a tribunal, 
but is simply arrested as a common deserter, kept in close detention 
and then court-martialled. Only after he has been sentenced to at least 
three months has he the right to appeal to a tribunal. This is a shock- 
ing anomaly which ought to be got rid of at once. It means that 
you punish a man first and then find out afterwards whether he 
deserved it or not—quite contrary to elementary justice. 

A young man in whom I am interested is in prison at this moment 
as a result of the senseless procedure I have described. He is an 
intelligent lad of good character, a university graduate; and I am 
convinced of his sincerity. Surely our prisons are full enough with 
those of the .baser sort without adding a single one who ought not 
to be there.—Yours faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 

543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. 
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Manchester’s “Forward Movement” 





. | S we that the truth of tl know 1 he It is 
k vn in Winchester, f Canon Roger Lloyd in his 
ssue of Dece er 19th on A Mis Year is f fron 

trut en he cites Manchester as one of the towns where “ follow- 

e ex ple of the M on to London f< i whole week 

, listic missions have been preached in every parish church.” 
[his apparent slip might be overlooked were not Manchester and its 
posed ssion singled out for special mention in two other places 
Canon Lloyd's article This is a pity, for it does the Church tn 

Manchester an injustice, and I trust you will allow me to correct the 

false impression given by Canon Roger Lloyd 


1 


Manchester has begun what is known as the “ Forward 
Movement.” From the outset, under the wise guidance of the Bishop, 
things Canon Lloyd in his inexcusable 

We have not followed the example 
of the Mission to London; we have not had a whole week of evangelis- 
tic missions in every parish-church, nor do we intend it; the missioners 
have not all gone home indeed the Manchester's 

Forward Movement” have not even left home. We have not taken 
people from their normal tasks, nor is that part of our plan. 
These and a host of other negatives give the lie to Canon Lloyd's 
mishing assertion 


Che Forward Movement ”™ in 


This eal 
we have avoided doing the very 
gnorance has said we have done 
* missioners” in 


away 


Manchester aims at doing the very 


things which Canon Lloyd advocates when he says: “To convert 
Manchester means the sanctifying (by the Church) of its whole 
corporate life and all the ways in which it ts sustained.” The 
Movement was launched at the Cathedral on September 25th this 
year, and is to continue in its present phase until the end of 1954 
Its object is so to strengthen and deepen the life and wors! ip of the 
church in every parish that, both corporately and individua church 
people may more effectively reach out to those who stand outside 
e family of Christ This will be attempted in a variety of ways 
Che operational unit is the parish. and it will be for every parish under 
e leadership of its incumbent to make its own plans and carry them 
out Help is available from outside the parish, a number of clerg 
having been chosen from within the diocese to act as ead and 
s and paris! onsultants 
For Manchester, therefore, evangelism does not mean tremen- 
ind therefore very occas shake-u It me n the 
cont the creation in evel parish of a permanent mission-station 
d the demand that ¢ congregation will, under the leadership ot 
ts parish priest, become and continue to be a missiona congre- 
tion.--Yours faithtull Epwarp O. SHEILD 
\Viss 29 Dud R Vanchester, It 
Elizabeth II & I 
S So the title of our Sovereign Lady the Queen is to be altered 
to accord with the susceptibilities of the Dominions! But why cannot 
Scott susceptibilities receive a little consideration? Our gracious 
Sovereign is not and cannot be “ Queen Elizabeth II of the United 
Kingdom,” since there was no “ United Kingdom” in the days of 





Moreover Elizabeth Tudor never had any 

ym in the realm of Scotland. Our Queen's correct title, by 
with that of Elizabeth 
England and | of Scotland.” 


Tudor jurisdic- 
analogy 
should be “ Elizabeth II of 
Yours faithfully, 
DUNCAN MACKENZIE 


ell Hill, NAO 


Fudor’s successor, 


MACDONALD. 


YS Duke's {venue Ws 


America’s Crime? 


Su In spite of the underst 
d at the close of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 


ndably reserved tone of the communiqué 


one thing ts manifest: the ascendancy of the advocates of economic 


eedom over those of economic regimentation The shade of the 
Churchill of 1906 must sure view with satisfaction the pol cy of the 
( urchill of 1952 


Yet the closest scrutiny of the communiqué does not throw any 


ht on the momentous question of what the future economic rela- 


tions will be between the Commonwealth and the United 
States. “The root of the world’s trouble is the immense all-round 
preponderance of the productive power of the United States.” 
Chis curious and startling stafement was recently made in London 

Mr. I S. Amery, the President of the Empire Industries 


Association 
It is true that the people of the United States, though representing 
only seven per cent. of the population of the world, have achieved the 
izing feat of annually producing more than thirty-four per cent. of 


the goods of the world. Is this a matter for blame or for praise ? 


DECEMBER 


~ 


26, 1952 

Immediately aft the last war the United States Government sug- 
gested to the British and other Governments a concerted attack on 
tariff barriers—a suggestion that was coldly received in London. 
it seems that the British Government is not yet fully convinced that, 


as the British 





producer is no 


is subjected to the inescapable 
pressures of national and international competition, he will be unable 
to compete successfully in the markets of the world, including those 
of the dollar area 

American statesmen have had tl courage to blame their own 
country for adopting inordinately high tariffs in the interval between 


the two wars all that this unfortunate 
policy meant in terms of prosperity and even of peace. Between 1937 
and 1952, however, the United States lowered their tariffs by as much 
as Sixty per cent. They might now be disposed to a further lowering 
of their tariffs against appropriate though perhaps modest concessions. 
if freedom of trade prevails: (a) raw materials are available on equal 
terms to all countries; (b) small countries have just as many consumers 

countries; and (c) mass-production can be possible 
everywhere 


Is it not folly 


ind to assume responsibility 


as large inade 
to maintain barriers of any kind between the English- 
speaking nations And is not the introduction of a common British- 
American currency long overdue? This common currency should 
supersede both sterling and the dolla [hen balances of trade and 
of payments would altogether disappear; both exchange control and 
cuts in imports would become unnecessary; depreciation of sterling 
and dollar would be prevented; produce exchanges in grains, metals, 
cotton, wool and rubber could be re-established; a uniform British- 
American price-level would be conditions favourable to 
investment and improvements both in developed and under- 
developed countries would be created; the freest possible exchange of 
goods, services, capital, and men could be gradually promoted; and 
individuals and firms, and not Governments, would produce and trade. 
Canada would be brought back into the currency area of the rest of 
the Commonwealth without leaving that of the United States. Customs 
barriers towards countries lying outside the Commonwealth-American 
union should be, from the outset, as low as possible and 
as time goes on, entirely disappear 

Amid the formidable perplexities of our time, it is such fundamental 
reforms that the world expects from the statesmen of the Common- 
wealth and the United States. These reforms would 


immensely 
strengthen the position of the English-speaking nations and sow con- 


evolved: 


foreign 


economic 


. ; 
should, 


fusion in the ranks of the enemies of economic freedom, whether 
Bevanites or Stalinites.——Yours faithfully, PAUL DE HEVESY. 
Ci am Street, SW 


Asians in Kenya 
Sir,—-In Patterns for Africa in your issue of December 


European and African, and 
where in the 


12th, reference 
white and black. 
future racial partnership in Kenya the 


is made to only 


Ma I ask 


Asian fits in’? It should be remembered that against the 30.000 
Europeans in Kenya there are 90,500 Indians and 7,000 Goans. These 
97,500 people. the majority of whom have never seen the Indian 


sub-continent, comprise, in the main, the shopkeeper, the mechanic, 

the builder and the clerk of the Colony. Just as the economy of the 

country is compelled to take them into account, so should any 

authoritative approach to the problems of Africa and those who look 

upon it as their home.—Yours faithfully, A. M. RAWCLIFFE. 
Brookside, ( Road, Hest Bank, Lancaster. 
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THOUGH a few Parliament may feel aggrieved by the duty 
of waiting on a Ministerial crisis, the English people gathered round 
their Christmas firesides may be honestly congratulated on the 
mproved aspect of political affairs at the close of the year 1852, 
compared with the hopeless incertitude which 
characterised the opening of the year. Politicians, and those whose 
business it is to record and comment on public events, could then with 
difliculty evade a dreary feeling, akin to that With which one rises on 
1 dull November morning and looks out upon an atmosphere dense 
with fog and presenting a cheerless blank of interesting objects. A 
Ministry that had never warmed the nation into enthusiasm, or kindled 
a Steady attachment in its habitual then feebly 
struggling out of existence, and men could only see for certain that 
it could not last much longer, without the slightest glimpse of hope 
or assurance to through the chaos that was inevitably to 
Only it was perceived that a period of chaos and con- 
necessary before parties could distinguish themselves, and 


Lords of 


confusion and 


supporters, was 





pierce 
succeed its fall 
fusion was 


range 


under proper principles and proper leaders again 
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The Creation of British India 


The East India Company in Eighteenth-Cenatury Politics. By Lucy S. 
Sutherland. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 35s.) 


To ride ahead, to shoot straight and speak the whole truth, the old 
Eastern maxim of conduct, hoids equally good for historical research. 
Such canons do not ensure ** best-selling,’’ or a large immediate 
audience. But permanence is their reward, and posterity their 
legatee. This, 1 think, will be found true of this masterly book, a 
rare piece of exact scholarship and clear thinking. Long expected, 
it has fulfilled every expectation. It is pioneer work in the truest 
sense, for no one before has seized the question from this angle, or 
searched so thoroughly at its very root. The heroic, the poet tells 
us, may be ‘* for earth too hard.’’ And this undeviating relevance, 
an entire absence of fluff or the colourful sentences that carry human 
weakness forward in a moment’s relaxation, a necessary concern 
rather with forces than human agents—all imply a concentrated 
and serious reading. But when Macaulay’s half-legend about 
Hastings and James Mill’s inhumanity and Forrest's hero-worship 
are forgotten, a place will be found for Sutherland on the Company. 

Her book has a double importance. First, it is a contribution to 
the understanding of eighteenth-century politics. The subject here 
is the bearing of India on British parties and opinion, from the days 
of Chatham to those of his son, with the interplay between this 
great corporation and the Cabinet and the House of Commons in 
a memorable and creative age; when the hung2rs of Clive, the 
mingled greed and obsession of the Burkes, the hatreds of Francis 
and the careless magnificence of Hastings were all poured out in a 
molten flood, only to cool and subside when Hastings had been 
acquitté¢d and Edmund Burke was dead. The second theme, the 
structure of the Company itself, involves all the facts and conven- 
tions of its mechanism, its fitness for its task, and how it was adapted 
to a quickly-changing scene. 

So far as they can be separated, the second is the author’s most 
essential contribution. Older books, as Malcolm for instance, have 
lifted the curtain here and there, but here we see for the first time 
how things really worked. From the Company stock-registers we 
are shown the formation in process of voting groups, the complex 
and often mutually hostile interests within the India House, the 
growth of international finance, and the steady aggression of the 
Treasury and then of Downing Street. No account of Laurence 
Sulivan has appeared comparable in value to this ; the arch-enemy 
of Clive and the persistent champion of Hastings, whom the Dictionary 
of National Biography omits, in its zeal for insignificant pamphleteers 
and divines. On this side of her work, and on the other too, for 
they were the bridge, Miss Sutherland does much-needed justice to 
the men of business, the quasi-permanent civil servants of that age. 
For so far as the government of British India was then made, it was 
due at least as much to these ‘* King’s friends *’ as to the Whig 
orators. So mistaken it would seem to think self-seeking or reaction- 
ary men as necessarily devoid of sensible policy, or that Charles 
Jenkinson and **‘ ratcatcher *’ Robinson were incapable of acquiring 
political wisdom. 

The art of history, Firth used to say, is to know what to leave out, 
and nothing is better in this work than its clean economy of line. 
Its sources are of the first importance—Portland, Lansdowne, 
Abergavenny, Clive and Burke papers, besides those plainly implied 
and belonging to Hastings, Impey and Francis. But they are used 
with an unerring relevance and relativity, without the duplication 
and indiscriminate profusion which is the nemesis of research. 

Here, then, if not the romance and poetry of British India, is its 
prose at its best. And, though the author’s direct business is not 
with individuals, I believe her incidental judgements upon them are 
not likely to be long disputed ; on the weak side of Chatham, for 
example, or the slimy Highland snake, John Macpherson. As for 
the greatest, her verdict on Warren Hastings is, in itself, indisputable. 
If anything, it leans rather to the austere view of P. E. Roberts and 
Dodwell and, as I feel, a fraction too hardly. But let the reader, 
finally, in laying down this book, ask himself whose statue it is most 
fitting should stand outside the Office of Commonwealth Relations. 
Not Clive’s, I suggest, but that of the man whose over-gentleness to 
Indians Clive so robustly criticised. KEITH FEILING. 
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From Greenwich Village 


The Sliores of Light: A Literary Chronicle of the Twenties and Thirties. 
By Edmund Wilson. (W. H. Allen. 25s.) 
THE bulk of this book is made up of short criticisms, repiinted— 
with alterations and footnotes to bring them up to date—from the 
New Republic, in which they appeared during the two decades that 
Mr. Wilson claims to chronicle. They deal with a variety of writers, 
mainly contemporary, and among them are some whose reputations 
were so transitory that at their brightest they never withstood the 
hard weather of an Atlantic crossing. Yet, even when dealing with 
the ephemeral, these essays always show the subjects they anatomise 
in relation to the broad issues of social change and literary evolution. 

Mr. Wilson has been the true early bird. He made his transitory 
adhesion to Marxist theory soon enough to have returned to 
Liberalism before the general scurry to the Left. He made the 
acquaintance of Freudian literature long before it became compulsory 
reading, and so made himself proof against the more eccentric cults 
when they arose. This discipline, voluntarily accepted in the 
licensed decade of the ’twenties, proved its value when Mr. Wilson 
came to write the best of his large-scale criticism. The essay on 
Dickens 1s the product of a liberal mind applying illiberal theory with 
just sufficient restraint to be convincing; and there are several pieces 
in this book in which the same penetration is seen at work. A swift 
puncturing, entitled The Oxford Boys Becalmed, indicates the weak- 
nesses of Auden and his group almost before these weaknesses had 
time fully to appear; he puts Henry Miller in his place as just the last 
of the American expatriates; he quickly detects the originality of 
André Malraux. Edmund Wilson differs from other American critics 
by his freedom from the academic standpoint and by his readiness to 
see a work of literature against its social background. 

When confronted, however, with any writer who does not accept 
that general theory of progress to which he himself subscribes, Mr. 
Wilson is somewhat angrily. flummoxed. He cannot understand 
why, ‘‘five years after Das Kapital, cighteen years after Dickens’ 
Hard Times,’’ Samuel Butler could have failed to satirise the profit- 
motive. Rather disgustedly he concludes that not only had the 
author of Erewhon a private income, but that he had also ** basically 
the psychology of a rentier."’ Mr. Wilson is equally and just as 
furiously at a loss before T. S. Eliot’s Anglo-Catholicism and Norman 
Douglas’s praise of the caste-system. For these are ideas to which 
his liberal American mind is closed both by birth and discipline. 

For he is, despite his shrewdness, the creature of his environment, 
His long memoir of the poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay, his two 
notes on Gertrude Stein, his naive acceptance of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover as containing ‘‘the best descriptions of sexual experience 
that have yet been written in English,’’ show the extent to which 
Edmund Wilson has naturally accepted the judgements and limita- 
tions of his native Greenwich Village, a locality in which the bootleg 
liquor of modernity has circulated rather too freely for even the best 
of critics always to preserve a clean palate. Cut to half its length, 
this book would display Mr. Wilson as a shrewd commentator on the 
literary evénts of two decades. But, since he has been reluctant to 
discard many essays of passing value, he has also made in it a very 
damaging revelation of his blindnesses. J. M. COHEN. 


Re-Assessment of a Master 


Fra Angelico. By John Pope-Hennessy. (Phaidon Press, 73s, 6d.) 


RARELY has the true stature of an artist béen so successfully disguised 
by popular acclamation as in the case of Fra Angelico. He was 
hardly dead when the title ** angelicus pictor ’’ was bestowed on 
him by a fellow Dominican. ‘‘ Frate al bene ardente ’’ rhymes 
Giovanni Santi a little later, and Vasari continues with ‘* most 
holy ’’ and ‘** most gentle and temperate.’’ And so it goes on to 
Stendhal, Ruskin and the present day, and the indifferent colour 
prints of slender swaying angels with no visible body and no credible 
weight which the visitor to Florence, and notably the English visitor, 
takes home. Yet, as Mr. Pope-Hennessy in his excellent book proves 
conclusively (without perhaps stressing it quite sufficiently), Fra 
Angelico was amongst the first—earlier than Uccello, earlier than 
Castagno—to understand and emulate the revolutionary innovations 
of Masaccio. Masaccio’s sombre saints, his farouche faczs, his 
voluminous modelling, his Renaissance architectures and his un- 
mistakable Florentine street-scenes painted in accurate perspective, 
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and especially his reflections of the sun on walls or faces, all this 
reappears in Fra Angelico’s work of the late 1430s, and such—it is 
true, small—scenes as the attempted execution of St. Cosmas and 
St. Damian (Dublin) must indeed have been eagerly studied by young 
Piero della Francesca, working at that very moment under Domenico 
Veneziano in Florence. Domenico Veneziano himself, about 1438- 
39, was so close in his style to Fra Angelico that Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
makes a good case for his having taken some part in the older 
master’s Coronation of the Virgin at the Louvre. 

Soon after 1440, however, Fra Angelico turned away, with delibera- 
tion no doubt, from this fresh and sunny style, but his celebrated 
frescoes in the cells of his fellow monks at S. Marco would not 
possess their characteristic blend of simplicity, naiveté and monu- 
mentality if their master had not gone through the experience of 
Masaccio. If former historians have tended to treat the Angelico 
too sentimentally, they were not sufficiently aware of that formative 
factor in his style. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is severe in his limitations of Fra Angelico’s 
work. He leaves out as not by the master’s own hand much that is 
familiar and popular, and perhaps occasionally goes too far. To say 
for instance that it would be ‘* manifestly beyond the capacity of a 
single artist *’’ to paint all the 54 frescoes in S. Marco is an exaggera- 
tion. Fra Angelico may well have had eight years to paint them in 
and comparatively little other work. Michelangelo after all painted 
the whole Sistine ceiling with 343 figures in four years, practically 
unaided. It is in that sense a pity that Mr. Pope-Hennessy does not 
illustrate, even if only in small size, all the frescoes. As to panel- 
paintings, many would certainly like to see the early Coronation of 
the Virg.n in the Uffizi Gallery restored among the originals, admitting 
that its execution is not entirely Fra Angelico’s own. As a later 
version of the Louvre theme it is not convincing. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is a scholar of amazing energy. He has now 
to his credit four monographs on early fitteenth-century painters, 
besides the volume on the Sienese Quattrocento and many papers. 
In whatever he writes he has proved reliable as well as readable, and 
his treatment of Fra Angelico is no exception. It consists of thirty 
pages of general introduction and over forty of closely printed cata- 
logue notes. Sandwiched between these two parts are the admirable 
plates, admirable especially (as it now become the Phaidon 
tradition) in the many enlarged details. These show amongst many 
other things Fra Angelico to have been an entirely personal and highly 
ndscape-painter. Mr. Pope-Hennessy praises these back- 
Tuscan hills and hill-towns, but with moderation, and 
well sometimes wish that he could have let himself go a 
little more before he reached the two last paragraphs of his intro- 
duction. With his eye, his discipline and his musicality, he could 
afford to relax more often than just once in such a task of research 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER. 
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European Pottery 


European Ceramic Art from the End of the Middle Ages to about 1815. 
Vol. Il. The Dictionary. By W. B. Honey. (Faber. Ten 
Guineas.) 

Tuts work is in two volumes, each complementary to the other. 

The first volume was published as long ago as 1949 as an illustrated 

historical survey. The plates in that volume were chosen with 

great care to show the range and variety of aesthetic merit to be 
found in the finest pottery of the period covered. The introduction 
with the plates and text serves as a sufficient outline of European 
ceramics for a student of the arts who does not intend to specialise 
in the subject. The eagerly awaited second volume has now appeared 
under the sub-title of **Dictionary of Factories, Artists, Technical 
terms and General Information.’’ Let it be said at once that it lives 
up to Mr. Honey’s exacting standards. This monumental work— 
the author admits to nearly two thousand pages of typescript—is 
nevertheless a concise text-book for the collector and specialist 
student; it is easy to work with and to handle. I asked seven severe 
and testing questions of the book, and it produced the right answers. 

This at once inspires a confidence and companionship that only those 

who have to work with reference books can appreciate. 

Articles on the main factories of Europe are authoritative, sound 
and quite lucidly written. Facsimiles of marks, initials and names 
follow the text, which is in double columns; there is also a new type 
of index of marks at the end of the volume. Mr. Honey in volume I 
quite rightly stressed the aesthetic side, and, while this side is not 
overlooked in the volume under discussion, here is also the hand of 
the expert, a master of his craft. The author has a great gift for 
marshalling his facts concisely and accurately and a positive genius 
for having the necessary documentation comfortably close at hand. 
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The list of painters, potters, collectors and technical terms is 
comprehensive and unique in its scope, but is just as thoroughly 
treated and is always helpful. On the opening page (29) of the 
dictionary for example we find a concise account of Absolon, an 
independent decorator working at Yarmouth. Near the end of 
the volume on page 678 under Yarmouth is not only a cross-reference 
to Absolon, but a warning that Dutch Delfiware with East Anglian 
place-names has been erroneously ascribed to Yarmouth. 

Interpolated in this volume are no fewer than fifty-six general 
articles connected with the subject, as far apart as arcanists, ballet- 
subjects, Chinoiseries, public collections, enamel and enamels, 
forgeries, Italian comedy, lacquer, lustre decoration, ** Hausmalerei,”’ 
porcelain rooms and theatre subjects. Much fresh information can 
be gleaned from these excellent essays. The article on forgeries 
contains some unpleasant surprises which should be noted by 
collectors and others. In these days of faster travel the list of public 
collections at home and abroad is very helpful and much needed, 
though the author leaves out one of my favourites, the Musée de 
Mariemont near Mons, contained in a chateau in a lovely park, 
housing perhaps the best collection of Tournay procelain in Europe. 
Students will find the accounts of porcelain rooms, lacquer and 
**Hausmalerei’’ of unusual interest. How many who recall the 
Colditz story, relating to the incarceration of our gallant prisoners 
in the last war, realise that it was in this Saxon village that kaolin 
was discovered and used by Bottger in the first European porcelain 
body in 1708? 

Miss Barbara Lynn’s outline-drawings of pottery forms and 
especially the backs of maiolica dishes are admirable and a useful 
help to identification. Six maps with factory-sites and a good 
general bibliography complete the book. The type and format are 
in the Honey tradition, and the four colour plates picked out with a 
sure ceramic feeling are pure temptation to buy volume | for those 
who have not already done so. As a work of reference it will rank 
with Basil Long’s British Miniaturists. Many serious students will 
undoubtedly have the volume interleaved, as it will be indispensable 
and is never likely to be superseded. Messrs. Faber are once again 
to be congratulated on the production. A. J. B. KIDDELL. 


“The Hungry Sheep Look Up....” 


A Hundred Years of Education. By A. D. C. Peterson. (Duck- 
worth. 2ls.) 

THIS is a distinguished piece of work. Other men might have written 
a more formal and more stodgy history of what has been achieved in 
education since 1852, but none could have written with more vitality 
and usefulness. Too often writers on education do to death the 
interest of their subject by pompous dogmatism, and present an 
indigestible mass of facts and figures as a substitute for an individual 
point of view. Mr. Peterson certainly has the latter. Knowing 
nothing of him beyond the fact that he had recently resigned the 
headmastership of a country grammar school under an enlightened 
authority, to take up the post of Head of the Information Service in 
Malaya, I confess I cheated. Such an arresting personality emerged 
in the first three chapters, which he advises readers not interested in 
the background of administration to skip, that, wanting to know 
more of it, I turned at once to the personal epilogue. And there 
Mr. Peterson showed why the book had captured the interest of 
at least one working teacher; his whole work was exciting because 
he had in him the heart of the matter. Under *‘introductory’’ he 
had written, ‘* Teachers matter more than schools, or administrators 
or educationists or equipment.’’ In the epilogue he wrote, **The 
important thing in education, the rzlationship between the individual 
teacher and pupil, which should be based on love, and therefore 
immeasurable, has been sacrificed to something else which is less 
important but measurable.’’ 

This word love in education has too long been out of fashion. 
Pestalozzi said that ‘‘the essential principle of education is not 
teaching; it is love,’’ and Thring, thinking of secondary rather than 
primary teaching, added only one word to the dictum, ‘‘a thinking 
love.” Every teacher worth his salt knows that any lasting results 
his ministration may have are rooted in a: wise and sympathetic 
understanding of those committed to hischarge. If only Departments 
of Education would discourage from entering the profession men and 
women who are not prepared to expend themselves in dedicated 
service of the young, the schools would not have to contend with 
people better fitted for another calling—and admittedly the Minister 
of Education’s anxiety to find enough teachers to go round would be 
proportionately increase‘! But there are those *‘blind mouthes’’ 
who lack the first condition of their calling, and who ‘‘for their 
bellies sake Creep and intrude and climb into the fold.’’ If the 
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undecided candidate for the calling of teacher does not respond 
warmly to Mr. Peterson’s epilogue, he had better think twice about 
being a teacher. ‘‘I believe... that the important thing in education 

love—has been crowded out of the schools in favour of less 
important things.’’ 


He claims that administrators prefer sanitation and the number of 


wash-bowls to love, and give priority to equipment, built-in radio, 
visual aids, vita-glass and noiseless floors as against an adequate 
supply of teachers to pupils. 

The extent to which this diversion of resources to tangible and 
measurable equipment is a specific failing of public administration 
as Opposed to private may be gauged by the contrast between the 
publicly maintained and the private schools in England The 
standards of accommodation and equipment in the independent 
public schools are often behind those of the new maintained schools : 
the staffing ratio and staff salaries are far ahead.’’ 

Mr, Peterson makes trenchant comment on many subjects. He 


writes sensibly about corporal punishment, examining the argument 
that it provokes sadism in teachers, masochism in the taught, but 
concluding that most schoolboys prefer it as a punishment to the 


He is eminently fair to the greatness 
that was Arnold, and makes pretty play of ** ‘that atmosphere of 
cultivation and intelligence’ which twentieth-century Bloomsbury 
found so improving to the character.’’ But if he finds Strachey’s 
portrait of Arnold distorted, he is admirably fair to Nunn 
and Dewey, and sets forth fairly and 
influence over educational thinking in this country. 
however, prevent him from arguing that, if the comprehensive school 
is not too big, it must inevitably be socially exclusive... ** It might be 
possible to fill a comprehensive school almost entirely with the 
‘upper class” children of Belgravia; but a grammar school of equal 
size on the same site would have to extend its catchment area as far 
as Pimlico.’’ Even if his treatment of parallel developments in the 
U.S.A. and in Europe is inclined to be sketchy, Mr. Peterson has 
written a warm-hearted, valuable and supremely readable book, 
which is the better for being informed with his own passionately 
held convictions about proper priorities in education. His con- 
cluding quotation from a speech of Sir John Maud, a great Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education, demonstrates the wisdom 
of the writer and speaker. JOHN GARRETT. 
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Fiction 


The Catherine Wheel. By Jean Stafford. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


12s. 6d.) 


Rowanberry Wine. By Dorothy Cowlin. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Lucifer‘s Dream. By Jean-Louis Curtis. Translated from the 
French by Robin Chancellor. (Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 
Julien Ware. By Guthrie Wilson. (Hale. 10s. 6d.) 


ARNOLD: ** The mass of current literature is so much better 
disregarded.’’ I may have quoted that before, but, if so, it will bear 
repetition at the close of a crowded publishing season. All the same, 
the near-masterpiece growing on a mulberry-bush has 4 way of getting 
lost in the crowd, and among a selection of novels still on the shelves 


MATTHEW 


I have been lucky enough to find a very, very good American piece of 


work, as talented and interesting an American novel as I have come 


across for some years. This is The Catherine Wheel, a third book by 


Jean Stafford. 
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It is a work of acute poetic sensibility, warm and clear in imagina- 
tion and brilliant in fancy. How much Miss Stafford, for all her 
individuality of style—the style here, I do not doubt, is very much the 
woman—may have absorbed from Virginia Woolf it is difficult to say. 
But imagine a Bostonian Mrs. Dalloway and a not too Americanised 
version of James Ramsay, the small boy of To the Lighthouse, and you 
have something, .1 think, of the finely distilled essence of the two 
principal characters in The Catherine Wheel. The one, Katharine 
Congreve, rich, elegant, cultivated, both eccentric and conventional 
in behaviour, is caught up in the aftermath of illusion of a love affair 
that went wrong for her years before. The other, Andrew Shipley, 
the small son of the man she had hoped to marry, a passionate and 
difficult child, is similarly caught up in a rage of bitterness over an 
abandoned friendship. The feminine strength and subtlety, the 
poignant light and colour of Miss Stafford’s handling of this joint 
situation, which, in a New England setting of delicious refinement, 
culminates in gppalling irony, are not easily conveyed. Nor is it at 
all easy, since every device of allusion enters into the tension of the 
story, to illustrate by quotation the superb delicacy and power of 
Miss Stafford’s pruse. The brief passage | have chosen, describing 
Katharine’s fainting fit on the splendid lawn of Congreve House, 
Suggests a more abstract pattern of evocation than Miss Stafford 
ordinarily assumes 

**Green clouds rose, layer upon layer, for the sun-like Catherine 
Wheel, the absolute, unburying itself and edging up behind the 

backs of tremendous waves The inseparable mind sang in 
its bone-cell and she was wheeled outward sw ittly and the purblind 
mind nosed like a mole through splendid mansions of ice-white 
bone and luminous blood, singing with the music of the spheres. 
The one weakness, it seems to me, of a told with humane 
perception and wit js a too frequent recourse to the cataloguing of 
gracious or exotic Bostoniana—as when Andrew, for instance, in 
Cousin Katharine’s absence, spends a rainy afternoon opening 
cabinets, desks and boxes throughout the house. But this is an 
imaginatively fine-grained and beautiful piece of work. 

Rowanberry Wine feminine novel of another fluent, 
intelligent and vivacious in a middle-aged way, but not so very 
interesting and not at all distinguished. In charge of a nondescript 
small band of students digging with pick and shovel into a Bronze 
Age barrow in Yorkshire were Roger and Stella, both archaeologists 
of the mildly professorial variety and married for a quarter of a 
century. One of the students, who looked French but apparently 
had neither **the sallow skin, nor the look of sharp, hard intelligence, 
for a Frenchman,’’ was named Conrad. One of the local maidens, 
who used a smashing nail-varnish, was named Joyce. Stella, who 
has all Miss Cowlin’s excess of sympathy, whimsically and philoso- 
phically kicked over the traces and surprised herself. Less whimsi- 
cally, since men are men, Roger did the same. It may have been that 
the local brand of rowanberry wine was an aphrodisiac, or perhaps 
that is what comes from meditating a little too genteelly upon twenty- 
five years of matrimony. Anyhow, after a decent interval of estrange- 
ment, all was broad-mindedly well in the end. Better than magazine 
fiction, but, even with the archaeology thrown in, not so very much 
better. 

Far from being sallow of skin, Maurice Le Guern, the hero of 
Lucifer’s Dream, though indubitably a Frenchman, looked like an 
archangel. Alas, brought up in a Paris orphanage, he was corrupted 
by a wicked Madame Alice. The lady incarnates, I must suppose, the 
mystery of evil, since there is not a syllable in the novel to account 
for her dumb, dreary, devouring and sexless depravity. Maurice 
went to war in 1939, was taken prisoner, was released while the war 
was still on, succumbed once more to Mme Alice’s insidious tempta- 
tions, fell profanely in love with a rich and beautiful eighteen-year-old, 
twitched once more with the demi-semi-pious yearnings of an 
orphanage friendship, and, finally and unluckily, swung his fist. 
M. Curtis, I fancy, can do better than this. The style is flowing but 
commonplace, the substance vaguely earnest but yellow-backed 
novelette-ish. The translated slang does not read too comfortably. 

I should have I'ked to be able to say better things of Julien Ware, 
which partly makes up for its amateurishness by genuine if rather 
muddled feeling. Only partly, however. This is a story with a 
New Zealand setting about a boy, the son of a **rabbiter’’ on a great 
stretch of waste country*known as the Torrens, who dreams of wealth 
and of making the Torrens green. He gees through boarding-school 
and university in Wellington, practises law, prospers, grows hard and 
defensive, loves and hates the beautiful and arrogant Stella, marries 
her, ties himself in great knots of emotion, and returns to his dreams 
just before he meets frustration and death. The tale is full of 

licl situation and of clichés of sentiment also, yet a patent 
redecms some of the least professional passages. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 
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THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 710 
{4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, January 6th, addressed Crossword 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The 
Solution and the name of the winner will be published in the jol ng ] 
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Enthusiastic recipe for tea. G 

10 Show determination with, perhaps, the 
dentists’ help. (3, 4 

13. Chap on French works (I 


Across 


1 In favour of callings is so 
ting (i2) 


eNaspera- 





8 The manner in which the umpire 
allowed the appeal. (9.) A mask of duplicity (5, 4.) 
9. Dresses up parts of ships. (5.) 17. Political sincerity in the bag (4, 4) 
11 A Muse's confusion. (6.) 20. Conrad didn’t necessarily write it 
12 Make mad the guilty, and appal for gamblers. (6.) 
the free, Confound the " (Shake- 23 A slip in vessels 
speare.)  (3.) 24. “Innumerable of stains and splendid 
14 They are advised to take counsel. (10.) "  (Keats.) 4.) 
16. “A among ladics is a most 
dreadful thing.” (Shakespeare (4.) . 
‘ Solution to 
18 Charee for progress (4,) - 
19. Advice to the over made-up. (10.) Crossword No. 708 
21. Catch up and service (8) po ——s ” 
22. The man was the church. (6.) GtA FAME! 
25. It isn't the seed of the timber. (5.) Fae af 
26. For th most cxalted sauce with ec EN Gye 
am 82) : am 
2 The outstanding south coast girls lo Tiait 
G i bs 
1a 
tH PLie SS 
Down BR Bc Ge 
‘ fa ns tT 
1 Afterthought about stirred tea 5.) aa ~ 


2. Not prime mixture on the palette. (8.) “h iae 
A race of trees (4.) lis 

4. Note in a bag (Anag.) 10.) > 

5 One game in which one dvesn't get 
out (6.) 

6 Broken trace in nin (9.) 
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Solution on January 9 
The winner of Crossword No. 708 is: F. C. Geary, Esq., Windmill 
House, Mill Hill, Shoreham-by-Sea. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


The offer of special Gift Subscriptions to the SPECTATOR remains 
open until the end of 1952. If, therefore, you wish to give any of 
your friends who are not already readers a New Year’s present, 
there are still a few days in which to do it. 


You could not give your friends a better start to a year which is 
likely to be a critical one for all of us. You, as a reader of the 
SPECTATOR, know how essential the paper is if you are to form a sound 
and considered opinion on world events. No doubt you feel, as we 
do, that the influence the SPECTATOR can exert towards clear thinking 
and intelligent decision is more necessary now than ever before, 
Our first reason for making this special offer is that we shall be 
performing a useful service at a critical time. But there are plenty 
of other reasons why your friends will be grateful to you for giving 
them a chance to see the SPECTATOR regularly. They will get really 
informative book reviews ; news of the theatre, cinema, music and 
ballet by the strongest team of critics of any paper ; competitions, 
and all the other features that go to make the SPECTATOR the best 
of the weeklies. 

The offer is that readers of the SPECTATOR have the privilege of 
nominating those of their friends who do not already read the paper, 
to receive the SPECTATOR for six months at the greatly reduced cost 
of 7s. 6d. (the normal subscription rate is 17s. 6d. for six months), 
There is no limit to the number of friends nominated and the paper 


will be forwarded to any address in the world. 
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To the Publisher, THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GoweR STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


1 accept your New Year’s Offer and ae ee | 


SOP svvrisversesmnmenreevSiX-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:—= 








Will you please enter Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, purchases the SPECTATOR regularly :— 
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For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage 
of the gift offer the total cost is 25s. 
lf you do not wish to damage your copy, a letter with full particulars 
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Shorter 


By Susan Tweeds- 
6d.) 


The Lilac and the Rose. 

muir. (Gerald Duckworth. 12s. 
SENSITIVE, innocent to the point of naivete, 
and above all undemanding, books such as 
this carry us off, far more effectively than 
any novel, into the delightful remote world 
of white muslin gowns, hansom cabs, family 
prayers, good works, pea-soup fogs and 
first balls. There are the formidable but 
understanding grandmother, the handsome 
uncles skating on the pond, the maiden 
aunts, one fat, one thin, but both pious and 
extremely obstinate, the beloved family place 
(the original Moor Park that gave its name 
to Sir William Temple’s later house and to 
Mrs, Norris’s apricots), the rounds of visits, 
the devoted, but frequently touchy, family 
servants and the happy marriage in the last 
chapter. Lady Tweedsmuir writes of all 
these things with delicacy and affection ; 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 


UNIVERSAL POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 





THe First Annual General Meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation Limited, was held 
on December 17th, at Oxford, The Viscount 
Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S.. M.A., D.C.L., LL.D 
(the chairman), presiding 

Ihe following are extracts from 
ited with the accounts 
cover a period of tour 


State- 
ment circu 


[he Accounts 


months. In future the financial year will end 
the 3ist July Ihe net earnings before taxa 
tion of Morris for year to 3lst December, 
1951, were £6.986,778 and of Austin for year 
to 3ist July, 1952, were £6,999,354 Lotal 
net assets of Morris, after providing for future 
taxation were £19,770,424 of Austin 
£17,683,.747 It will be seen that the results 


of both Companies have been very cons'stent. 


Morris vehicles and spares were exp ried to 
a value of £39,114,273. Of this £5,376,722 
was hard currency Austin exported vehicles 


and spares to a value of £48,445,894, of which 
£6,063,526 was hard currency. Exports were 
well maintained during 1951 and early 1952, 


but at least one half of the world’s markets 
are now subject to control. 

The problem of replacement of assets calls 
for very serious consideration by the Chan- 
cellor The strain on Industry's capital 
resources through the continued exorbitant 
rate of taxation on profits is having a cumula- 
tively harmful effect. Our Staffs have been 
busily engaged on the examination of methods 
of production and standardisation, but the 
benefits which will arise cannot all 
immediately 

Our products have 
universal popularity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting which 
followed resolutions were proposed and 
passed which (a) increased the authorised 
share capital of the company from £15,000,000 
to £35,000,000 (b) capitalised the sum of 
£19,305,439 (part of the sum standing to the 
credit of the Share Premium Account) by 
the distribution of 77,221,756 Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each among the ordinary share- 
holders on the register at the close of busi- 
ness on the 22nd November, 1952, on the 
basis of four new shares for every one Ordin- 
ary Share then held, and (c) multiplied by 
five the voting rights attached to the Pre- 
ference Shares. 
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Notices 


and, realises that the life which 
she describes is now unfamiliar, she fills in 
all the details. She tells us what books she 
read (Adam Bede was forbidden) and what 


1 
sinee sine 


she thought of them, what it was like 
arriving at a country house (** We were 


sometimes late for tea; found our hostess 
already comfortably esconced behind a 
massive silver tea-urn, and fell to eating 
paper-thin bread spread with home-made 
butter and scones with delicious jam ”’), 
what sort of wallpaper there was on the 
walls and what difficulties so beset family 
conversation that meal-time topics were 
reduced to ** the weather, the dogs, and the 
various forms of exercise resorted to by 
members of the family.”’ To anyone who 
has known even the last remnants of that 
world, it is all exceedingly evocative. 
Monsieur Aragon might well be surprised 
to find that he had provided the title. 
b. F. 
Mr. Rank. By Alan Wood. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s.) 

Mr. Woop observes in the last chapter of 
his book on the film magnate that *‘it is not 
the habit of the modern world to delve 
deep,’’ and one must be forgiven for de- 
tecting a faintly defensive note in this. He 
has not himself delved very deeply into his 
subject. But that may not be his fault: per- 
haps the subject (alive and kicking) objected 
to being delved deeply into. At any rate, the 
reasonably informed man who is interested 
in the queer world of film-production knows 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank at 


little more about 
the end of this book than he did at the 
beginning. It had already been made 


known to the world that Mr. Rank possesses 
in good measure the old-fashioned but still 
combination of strong religious 
and equally strong commercial 
Mr. Wood does little more than 
emphasise the enjoyment by his subject of 
these twin assets. He does not succeed in 
presenting any sort of living likeness of the 
man who, for example, *‘after the signing of 
a contract for a big film deal, turned to one 
of his secretaries and remarked, ‘It’s curious, 
isn’t it, to think that Jesus Christ is in the 
room with us now?’ ’’ The book is boldly 
entitled Mr. Rank, but this is misleading. 
Mr. Wood does his best with gossip-column 
titbits, scraps of ** human interest,’’ and the 
inside story of what Mr. Rank said in this 
board-room or that, but in content it adds 
up to litthe more than a smart journalistic 
**profile."’ For the rest, Mr. Wood 
describes at great length the growth of the 
**Rank Empire’’ (as it is called), and here 
again, in spite of his frequent declarations of 
independence and his various attempts to 
brighten things up a bit, the total effect 
bears a grey and unfortunate resemblance 
to a job of public relations, I. H. 


profitable 
convicuion 
acumen. 


My Europe. By Sir Robert Bruce Lock- 


hart. (Putnam. 16s.) 
DISREGARDING a friend’s advice that where 
you have been happy never return, Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart recently revisited 
seven of the free countries of Europe. He 
found sufficient of the old era, that he knew 
so well, to assess surely and even effortlessly 
with the benefit of his long experiences of 


1952 


them the present-day national spirit of each. 
He describes changes with lively personal 
feeling, though now recognising fully the 
sturdiness of historical, even if he cannot of 
personal, continuity. But first he analyses 
the condition of Czechoslovakia and her 
Statesmen shortly before the coup d’ état, 
and although unable to revisit Russia draws 
some conclusions from his early experiences 
of the revolution there, contrasting them 
with general knowledge of that country 
today. The author distinguishes the differ- 
ing aspects that Europe and the Powers 
overshadowing her take when viewed from 
each of the Scandinavian and Low countries, 
and implies that they are the real guardians 
of a corporate European spirit. In Germany 
the author felt most strongly the presence 
of an awareness of the new disposition of 
world-power, a feeling that Europe is a 
temporary no-man’s-land, and of the 
eclipse of Britain. He stresses the signi- 
ficance of the impact of this on visiting 
American troops and officials. However, he 
reserves his most valuable consideration for 
France. He claims that, despite the con- 
fusions of Paris and the Government, the 
provinces are vital, self-interested and, 
given peace, rightly confident of their own 
future prosperity. The reader of this book, 
reminded of the old Continental landmarks, 
cannot help feeling that recently we seem 
unaccountably to have forgotten the com- 
plexity and resilience of Europe. 


A. E. Be 


Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the Modern 
Movement. By Thomas Howarth. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 63s.) 

IT is nearly sixty years since Charles Rennie 

Mackintosh designed what is now acclaimed 

as the first important architectural monument 

to the New Movement in Europe. That 
was the Glasgow School of Art of which, in 
the concluding words of his book, Mr. 

Howarth says: ** In this his first and last 

building of consequence, Mackintosh created 

a living, vital work of art.... It remains his 

distinctive contribution to modern architec- 

tural history.’’ True, yet a book conceived 
on almost as monumental a scale as Mr. 

Hussey’s Lutyens suggests that there must 

then be too many words about too little 

building. Nevertheless, his enigmatic hero, 
his background, contemporaries and times 
do come vividly alive—disturbingly so, if 
you chance to be allergic to the aesthetics of 
the ‘nineties, the Yellow Book and Aubrey 

Beardsley with which Mackintosh’s trivia, 

his strangely attenuated Japanesy decora- 

tions and furniture, were in close accord. 


Though little regarded here during his 
chequered lifetime, his influence on the 


Continent was great in helping to break the 
bonds of Historicism. If, incidentally, he 
gave aid and comfort to L’Art Nouveau, he 
also helped. to blaze the trail for Gropius, 
Lloyd Wright and all others of the avant 
garde. Now, thanks to the author’s inde- 
fatigable zeal, Glasgow can no longer be 
reproached with neglect of this precocious 
son of hers, whose one-time eclipse was so 
complete that, when his widow died in 1933, 
the entire contents of his two Chelsea 
studios, his furniture, drawings, paintings 
and personal effects were valued at only 
£88 16s. 2d. Mr. Howarth’s book makes 
generous amends for this unjust oblivion, 
with some hundreds of illustrations of great 
period interest, helpful chronological tables, 
bibliography, and indices, C. W.-E. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THE usual pre-Christmas quietude in stock 
markets has been accentuated by the uncer- 
tainties still clouding the outlook. Will the 
New Year bring a substantial decline in the 
budget’ deficit and a drop in bank deposits ? 
If so, will it help gilt-edged, or will this market 
be depressed by selling to pay taxes ? Will 
the American trade boom continue, and for 
how long? Will it reverse the downward 
trend in commodity prices? Will there be 
a further recovery in home trades such as 
textiles 2? Will the dollar price of gold be 
raised? Some of these questions should be 
resolved soon; others may abide our question 
for many months. Meanwhile the market 
undertone remains firm, and the few down- 
ward movements have been due. to special 
rather than general causes. Japanese bonds, 
for example, came back on the World 
Bank’s chilly attitude to a loan to Japan 
and a statement that Japan's sterling 
holding is likely to fall sharply in the next 
three months. Elsewhere the crop of com- 
pany reports has been mixed, with a growing 
number showing lower profits ; woollen 
exports have improved ; the detergent war 
is still in progress, and the early return of 
the branded petrols may herald a new 
marketing war. Yet the Chancellor seems 
confident and is even exhibiting symptoms of 
optimism, which is not invariably a healthy 
sign. 
Gold and Uranium 

One of the firmest markets has been that 
in gold shares. Fears about the franc have 
caused buying from Paris, and the mining 
finance houses may have indulged in some 
window-dressing for balance-sheet purposes. 
Buying has also been encouraged by Mr. 
Havenga’s Optimism about the future price 
of gold, reports that some European Central 
Banks are converting dollars into gold, 
and suggestions that General Eisenhower and 
his financial consultant, Mr. Randolph 
Burgess, favour a rise in the gold price. I 
am doubtful about this last suggestion. 
Both are sound-money men and may wish 
to restore convertibility of the dollar into 
gold ; but this objective may be postponed 
if it involves a higher gold price. There is, 
nevertheless, an important body of opinion 
in America which is strongly in favour of a 
substantial restoration of the gold standard 
because of itS stabilising effect on inter- 
national trade, and still more because of its 
restraining influence on_ inflation-prone 
Governments. If Britain and other countries 
were to participate, America might agree to 
a rise in the price of gold and the redistribu- 
tion, in the form of loans, of part of her gold 
stock to ensure convertibility of currencies. 

While these hypotheses are interesting, I 
cannot advise purchases of gold shares just 
yet without reservations ; but I should not 
oppose moderate speculative purchases of 
low-grade producers such as Springs at 7s. 
(yield 7 per cent.), Robinson Deep at IIs. 6d. 
(yield 10? per cent.), Brakpan at 16s. 6d. 
(yield 8} per cent.), Randfontein at 26s. 9d. 
(yield 63 per cent.). Too much attention 
should not be paid to these yields, for if the 
price of gold remained unchanged and costs 
rose sharply, it might be necessary to omit 
dividends on these shares. If, however, the 
gold price were raised by 50 per cent., the 
profits of these mines should be multiplied 
several times. Randfontein, incidentally, 


will be a big producer of uranium from 1955, 
and future profits from this source are 
estimated at between Is. and 2s. a share. 
For those who prefer shares on which 
reasonable dividends can ee expected even 
if the price of gold is not raised, I suggest 
Western Reefs at about 44s. 3d. to yield 
5§ per cent. This is a low to medium grade 
mine with a long estimated life, currently 
paying dividends of 2s. 6d a share. Produc- 
tioft of uranium will start next year, and it is 
estimated unofficially that an extra 9d. to Is. 
per share will be earned from this source. 


A Paper Equity 

Most paper manufacturers enjoyed un- 
precedented prosperity in 1951, but some 
have recently suffered losses, and almost 
every company in this group is bound to 
show a sizeable reduction in earnings for 
1952. Some, no doubt, will fare better than 
others ; and I imagine that Spicers, the 
famous makers of writing, drawing, printing, 
currency and security papers, as well as 
envelopes and account books, should be in 
this category. A large part of Spicers’ paper 
output is used by printers, whose demand has 
held up fairly well. Last year no less than 
439 per cent. was earned on the Ordinary 
capital so that the 173 per cent. distribution 
was covered twenty-five times. Stockholders 
have since received a 100 per cent. share 
bonus, the dividend equivalent on_ the 
doubled capital being 8} per cent. On this 
basis the £1 Ordinary units, now about 34s., 
yield £5 3s. per cent. This is not a high 
return, but it may be noted that a distribu- 
tion on this scale would be covered over 
eight times if the earnings for 1952 are only 
one-third of the 1951 level. The actual 
profits, of course, may depend to an appreci- 
able extent on how much depreciation has to 
be provided on stocks which stood at 
£4,422,000 in the last balance sheet. This isa 
large amount, and a drop of 20 per cent. in 
their value might halve the trading profits. 
If it were not for this possibility, the 
Ordinary units would have obvious attrac- 
tions at 34s., for their net asset value, based 
on the last accounts, is 94s., or two and three- 
quarters times the price of the units. What- 
ever may be the short-term experience, 
however, the Ordinary units should be a 
satisfactory long-term investment. 


Beralt’s High Yield 

Beralt Tin & Wolfram 5s. shares have 
dropped to 32s. 3d. since the announcement 
of an interim dividend of 80 per cent., com- 
pared with two interim totalling 70 per cent. 
Shares, of course, often fall in price when a 
higher dividend is announced. In this case 
some buyers had been ** going for ’’ 100 per 
cent., and the declaration was disappointing, 
while the market was also affected by the 
director’s warning that the higher interim 
payment should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of the total distribution for the year. 
The Board, no doubt, have been influenced 
by the drop in the price of wolfram in the 
past year and by the recent increase in the 
free world’s output. 
the Korean war, the price of wolfram was 
only about £7 a unit. In February, 195], it 
went up to £33, but has since come back to 
about £21. Unless production expands very 


Before the outbreak of 


1952 883 


considerably I should not expect the price 
to drop back to the pre-Korean level. 
Tungsten (which is produced from wolfram) 
has a very high melting-point and is used in 
producing extremely hard steel alloys for 
high-speed tools, armour plate, and armour- 
piercing projectiles. Another important 
use is for filaments in electric lamps, radio 
valves, television tubes and_ electronic 
devices. The electronic industry is still in 
the early stage of growth. The use of 
electronics in guided missiles is generally 
known, and new applications in industry, 
communications and medicine are constantly 
being discovered. One firm alone claims to 
produce in one month almost as much fine 
tungsten and molybdenum wire as the whole 
of Britain’s annual output twenty-five years 
ago. 

The current price of Beralt includes 
2s. 14d. net dividend, so that the ex dividend 
price is about 30s. 14d. Even ifthe final is only 
80 per cent. making 160 per cent, against 200 
per cent., the shares at this price would yield 
over 26 per cent. They are admittedly 
speculative, but the company enjoys favour- 
able forward contracts for the sale of 
part of its output to the U.S. Government 
at fixed prices up to 1957 and of a further 
part to the U.K. “Government at ruling 
market prices (subject to agreed floor and 
ceiling prices). The company’s policy 
is to mine the lower grade ore, so far as 
possible, while the price of wolfram is high. 
Another point in favour of Beralt is the 
strong cash position. At March 3lst, 1951, 
net liquid assets amounted to nearly 15s. a 
share. Beralt should still have attractions 
for the speculative investor. 


Housewives’ Choice 

Most American-controlled concerns 
operating in Great Britain enjoy well- 
earned reputations for efficiency and enter- 
prise. A case in point is Platers and 
Stampers, whose products are familiar to 
every housewife, for it makes pressure 
cookers, kitchen knives and gadgets, scissors, 
strainers, sifters, egg beaters, tin openers, 


bathroom fittings and electric torches. 
These are sold under the trade names 
Prestige, Sky-Line, Ekcomatic, Ovenex, 


Kumfi-Kut and True-Spot. The company 
is controlled by Ekco Products of Chicago, 
the largest manufacturer of ** housewares ”’ 
in America, and the English company enjoys 
the use of certain patents, as well as the 
technical knowledge gained in sixty years by 
the parent company. Profits have grown 
rapidly since 1948, when Platers and 
Stampers became a public company. Last 
year 130 per cent. was earned_on the £520,000 
Ordinary capital, so the 25 per cent. dividend 
was covered over five times. 

The 5s. Ordinary shares can be bought 
around 19s. 3d. to yield nearly 6} per cent. 
This seems attractive in view of the scope 
for a higher payment if earnings maintain 
their good progress. Operations in 1952 
have probably been handicapped by shortages 
of steel and other metals and by higher 
costs, but the substantial defence orders on 
which the company is engaged should have 
enjoyed priority for raw materials. Exports 
of the company’s products to dollar 
countries have expanded, from which it is 
clear that the products are keenly competitive 
in price and quality. The shares can, I 
think, be regarded as a ‘* growth ’’ stock 
with long-term possibilities of capital gain 
and higher dividends, 
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